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ENTERTAINMENT 



0/ra Haza appears In Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ- With well-known 
musicians. (Pargod, today al 1:30 p.m., 
Wednesday at 9:30 p.m.) 

BLUES- Ted Cnopur, BnbMark. (I Innnony 
House, 17 Salomon, Thursday at 0:30 p.m.). 

DON'T HOLD ME TO MY WORD - New 
pantomime programme with Haunch Rose ti- 
ne. (Gerard B char, tomorrow at 5 p.m.) 




• A. -’-. 


All programmes atari at 8:30 p.m. unless 
otherwise slated. 

Jerusalem 

MORNING CONCERT - Eli Roscnlhal. 
baroque flute, recorder; Nclia Lador, harp* 
sfchord; Ychcuuh Hirahberg. baroque violin. 
Works by C.P.E. Bach, J.S. Bach, Quantz 
and ethers. (Tzavta, tomorrow at LI: 11a.m.) 

THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO - Fkilly- 
iiaged opera In four acts by Mozart. With the 
New . Israel Opera, the Israel Chamber 
Orchestra, Ihe Rinat Rational Choir 1 (per* 
formed In Itidlaa.wflh screened Hebrew 
tTeulation). (Jerusalem Sheiuvcr Theatre, 
‘tomorrow at B p.m.) 1 

THE ISRAEL SINFONIETTA, BEERSHB- 
BA - Conductor Thomas Smdnbi fQdr- 
■nuny). Soloist Han RogoET, piano.- Wonts by 
-Rdsnnl, .Chopin, Handel, Mozarl: (Jem- 
.sale p She rover Theatre, Sti tiday) 1 

iRENANIM PLAYERS - Recorder: ensem- 


THE GOLDEN PEACOCK - Shemiov Levy 
plays piano, flute, recorder and synthesizer. 
(Tzavta, tonight :it tOp.m.) 

HARR KIRA HAT1VTT - Sek-iiion of their 
new songs. (htrgnd, Uuninrow m «»:3llp.m.) 

MA’ATZ BAND - Yemenite electronic rock. 
(Pargod, T hunday al U:3ftp.nt.) 

MARATHON GUITAR FESTIVAL - 
Miguel Hirshstcin, Avner Strauss, Jean 
Claude Juncss, Steve Paikoff. Oscar Shcr. 
(Pargod, Monday at 8:30 p.m.) 

MUSICAL MF.LAVE MALKA - The Di- 
aspora Yeshiva Band. (Mount Zion Centre, 
tomorrow tu 8:3U p.m.) 

OKRA HAZA-Old curd new hits. (Jerusalem 
Slier over Theatre, Monday at 8:30 p.m.) 

R1VKA RAZ and COPA-CADANA BAND - 
South American songs. (Gerard Bchar, 
Thursday al 8:30 p.m.) 

SHIMON APLATONY - Comical and se- 
rious mi mo. (Pargod, Tuesday at 9:30 p. m.) 

Tfl Aviv area 

DANCING TONIGHT- Avi Tdlcdnno’s new 
programme. (Hcrzliya. David, tonight at 10 
p.m.; Pclnh Tikva, Hechnl, Wednesday al 
9:30 p.m.) 


MORNING CONCERT - Yoram Livne, 
violin; Irlt Uvnc, viola; Peter Mark, contra- 
bass; Oabi Blauiner, cello. Works by Beci- 
boven, Rossini. (Tzavta, tomorrow al 11:11 
a.m.) 

BACH EVENING - Yochcvcd Schwartz, 
harpsichord: Vera Weidman, violin (Jaffa, 
InunHOuc! Church, tomorrow) 

PIANO RECITAL- Natasha Tadson. Works 
by Schubert, Hindemith, Alkan, Chopin. 
(T.A. Museum, tomorrow) 

CELLO CONCERT - Dudu Seln and 
friends. (Rnmst Hasharon, Yuval, tomorrow 
at 9 p.m.) 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - See 
J'lem. (T.A. Museum, Sunday, Monday. 
Thursday) 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE - Fully-staged 

( traduction of Rossini's opera. Willi leading 
tali an opera ringers. (Mann, Monday at 8:45 
p.m.) 

THE ISRAEL SIN FONI ETTA, BEERSHE- 
BA - See J’lem. (Kfar Sava, Hcchal Hatar- 
but, Tuesday) 

THE NET ANY A ORCHESTRA -Conductor 
Samuel Lewis. Soloist Assia Daridov, sopra- 
no, Works by Rezaicek,' Schubert, Mozart, 
Suppd, Straus. (Wingate, Hershlrltt Au- 
ditorium, Tuesday) 


DANNY SANDERSON AND HIS BAND - 
(Old Jaffa. El Hamam.jonlght at 00: 15 a.m.) 

DONT HOLD ME TO MY WORD - Sec 
J'lem ( Beit Leissin , Thursday aL 8:30 p.m.) 

DUOS AND QUARTETS - Folk music with 
the Dudiim and the Pnrvarim. (Old Jaffa. El 
llainam, tonight at 9:45 p.m.) 

EVERLASTING COVENANT - With Ehud 
Manor and Matti Caspi. (Holon, Klryat 
Shared , tonight at 10p.m.) 

KORIN ALAL- Israeli rock. (Beit Leissin, 
Upper Collar, tonight at 1 1 :30 p.m. ) 


MAMf - Poiltical-rock fantasy- (Tzavta, 
tonight at 9:30 p.m., midnight, tomorrow al 
8; 30 and 10:30 p.m.) 


MATTI CASPt AND TIIE TARVAR1M - 
Songs from South America. (Ramie, Hcchal 
Halarbul, tomorrow at 9 p. m. ) 

SONGS OF NATAN ALTERMAN - With 
Nachum Hclman and guests. (Yffd Lebanim. 
tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


SPECIAL EVENING WITH YAFFA YAR- 
KONI - Old and new songs, stories, plus 
Quest or lists. (Beil Leissin, Upper Cellar, 
Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 


THEATRE 



THE JERUSALEM STRING QUARTET - salem, Thursdav 
Works by Mozart, Tzur, Shostakovich, 1 •‘ ay "r m r\ 

Brahms; (T.A. Museum, Tuesday) *ii i 


Henrik Ibsen’s play, * Little Eyolf 
opens at the Khan Theatre, Jeru- 


■nuny). Soloist Jlan Rogoff, piano. - wares by ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA w'*"* 1 *"'. : 

.Rossini, , Chopin, Handel, Mozart: (Joni- - See J'lam. (Manh, Sunday. Tuesday ■ Jerusalem ' 

jnkff^rovtirllieain, Sunday) | . through Thuiriv) . '■ElfIE8TER”-I t hu.I em -n 1 c,i re a m . 

iRENANIM FLAYERS - Recorder: ensem- •. pany productlop. Life reflected through the 

‘ ble. .Reriaissahcc, Baroque, 20th-century Haifa 2? 

music. (Zionist CobfederHtiori House; Emile ^ e| h , n Mosho;. 

Bottg, Yemin Moahe, Sunday) ; HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Con- • "“’V”™? 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC -ORCHESTTRA ' " 

- Conductor Oary Dmi^SoWri Stuart v.bussy; Moffi (Klryat Halm, Belt Nestor, drama ' ^ Khan ‘ 

. Borrows, tenor Wilb the WDR Choir (Col- UaaorrowiHsibAuatpriurt.Sutiday.Moh- LHuiwtayBt8.30p.mjj) • 
ogire); Rinat NbUoobI Choir; Hsldbbutz day) ■ ‘ ' 

HrartzIChajr. Berlioz: Requiem. (Blnyeriei ■ . , . ■ lei AVlV area 

lHa'uona, Monday) VIOLIN AND. PIANO RECITAL - Yair : ACTORS- By Hanan Ytvin, Aprescntallon 

Kless and Victor Dercvhmkb. Works’ by •: WowpoliUWdUcmmfls.(OWftlfa,Haritn- 

; ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA - Con- ■ * Beethoven, Sdiumann, Ravel, Shosiako- ‘ ; Uh. toal^ht aU0 p-m-) . . }-' 

m -M— * " * * * * J — 1 . . ‘la ■ " UPH ■ ft ■ wmm ^ . mm . — a • _ 1 1 • 


All prediction! are In Hebrew unlesi other- 
wise stated. . 

Jerusalem 1 

‘TBLEF ESTER*’ - Jdriisalem Theatre Com- 
pany production. Lire reDected through the 
eyes of Qucon Briber. (Ztonlat Cdtifedera- 
ifon House, Emile Botla, Yemin Moshc, 
tomorrow it 9 p.m.) , 

LITTLE EYOLF. - By Henrik' [baon. 1 Khan 
Theatre production. A family drama. (Khan, 
Thursday at 8 JO p.m^ 1 


STAND UP COMEDY - Well-known local 
humorists improvise. (Beil Leissin. Upper 
CeUar, Thursday at 10 p. in. ) 

THERE WERE NIGHTS - Songs of M»mW- 
hai Zcira. I Beil Leissin. 'Upper Cellar, 
tomorrow, Monday ui 9 p.m.) 

THE THIRI) JAZZ FESTIVAL - ( lassieal 
works. (Bell Lciwln. Monday at i» p.m.): 
Shin-Ichi Fukuda, classical guitarist Tumi 1 
Japan. (Monday at 8:30 p.m.); Avnilwm 
Speklor and Orly Lovan play with the-Kib 
butz Chamber Orchestra (Tuesday ut K:3t» 
p.m.) 

UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - (Beil l-ci«in, 
Upper Cellor. Sunday at 9:45 p.m.) 

WITH A STRAIGHT FACF. - 1 Ianna I -as/lu 
presents skits and songs. (Oivatuvim. Slmvit , 
tonight al 10 p.m.; T.A. Beil Hchayul. 
tomorrow, Monday, Tliursday at 9 n.in.; 
Kfar Suva, Hcchal flatarbut, wednesdny at 
8:30 p.m.) 

Haifa 

DON’T HOLD ME TO MY WORD - See 
J'tom. (Beil Abba Khoushy, tonight ut 10 
p.m.) 

Others 

APPLES OF GOLD - Film recounting the 
history of the Jewish people. (Eilat, Moriah 
Hotel, Wednesday al 8:30 p.m.) 


DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT - By Anton 
Chekhov. Beersheba Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. A selection from his early stories. 
(Beit Leissin, Upper Cellar, tonight at 9 
p.m.) 

EXTREMITIES- Belt Leissin production. A 
thriller about the struggle between a man and 
three women. (Belt Leissin, Sunday at 8:30 
P-m) 

THE FALL - By Albert Camus. Husitnlali 
production. The rise and fall of a Parisian 
lawyer. (Old Jaffa, Haslmtah, Tuesday al 9 
p.m.) 

“KIDDUSH" - Family drama written and 
directed by Shmuel Hasafri. (Tzavta, 
Wednesday, 'Hiursday at 8:30 p.m.) 

LAST SUMMER - By Jean Chnmbcrs. A 
group of lesbians hold an annual gathering. 
(Ola Jaffa, Haslmtah, Wednesday nt 9 p.m.) 

THE LITTLE MATCHSELLER - Adnuta- 
lion of the story by Andersen. Plus Mnril 
Ben-Isracl in a one-man Bhow. (Hayarkon 
Park, Thursday at 9 p.m,) 

ON HIS FACE - By Yonalhan Gcffcn. 


FOR CHILDREN 

Jerusalem 

ANAT’SFAVOURITF-STORIES- Animals' 

iulventures in mi imnainiiry land. (Oenni 
Bclmr, Wcdiiesiliiy m 4 p.m.) 

TI1K I.AS VKGAS CIRCUS - (BLnycnd 
HiiTiuiii, litninrrow nt 8:30 p.m., Sumfay n 
4:3U p.m.) 7 

PICTURE BOOKS, PUPPETS AND SONGS 
- Apes 3-fi (in English). (Israel Museum, 
Wcuncsdny nt 4 p. m. ) 


- Apes 3-fi (in English) 


SILLY GOOSE - Fable by the Window 
Puppet Theatre. (Train Theatre, Monday, 
Wednesday nt 4 p.m.) 

SLEEPING BEAUTY - (Train Theatre 
tomorrow at 1 1 n.m., noon) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 6-10. 
(Tichn I louse, Sunday at 4 p.m.) 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - For ages 44 
(Israel Museum, Tuesday at 4 p.m.) , 

STORY-TELLING HOUR - Ages 3-6. (H* 
mony House, Tuesday at 4:3D p.m.; magic 
show, Wednesday al 4:30 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv area' 

FROM FLY TO ELEPHANT - Based on 
stories by A. Hillel. Ages 5-12 (Belt Lelsdn, 
tomorrow at 11:30a.m.) 

KING MATT HIE FIRST - Theatre by 
Hubimah. About a boy's dreams. (Hablmih, 
Rovina, Monday through Wednesday at 4 
and 6:45 p.m.) 


if?. 


ONE OLD LADY - 
feelings. (Beil Lei: 
row at 10:30 a.m.) 


[,D LADY - An old lady exp trees her 
. (Beil Lcissiu, Upper Cellar, lomoi- 
n-IOn.m.) 


p.m.) 


PRETTY BUTTERFLY - Entertainment 
from the TV scries. (Old Jofla, HashnMh, 
tomorrow at 1 1 a.m.) 

SONGS, SKITS, PLUS A ROBOT - TOpi 
Shnvlt's new programme. (Glvnlaylm, Mi* 
vit, tomorrow al II a.m.; Hcrzliya, Daria. 
Sunday nt 4 p.m.; Nclanya , Sharon, Wcdper- 
day ut 4 p.m) 

THREE DROPS OF MAGIC - A«i 5-12. 
Abnul l wo hnppy clowns. (Dcit ArlcU,uieir 
day al 4 p.m.) 

TICKLISH TAI-ES - Nonsense versions of 
fairy tales. Ages 8 and above. (Holon, Yea 
Lebanim, tomorrow at 11 n.m.) 


Wi 


m 


OUTI - By-Danny Horowitz. A thomricai ™ WITCH - A Icgcnd u^ 'hajkW. 

meeting about tbc distress of refugees. (Ncvo (Hayarkon Park, Tuesday at 4,30p.m.) 


ng about the distress of refugees. (Ncvo 
k, Monday al 9 p,m.) 


Zedek 


SARAH -v A STUBBORN WOMAN - By 
Avner Ban- Amos. A parody. (Old Jaffa, 
Harimtsh, tomonow at 11:30 p.m.) 


DANCE 


UNCLE VANYA - By Chekhov. Hnbimnh 
Theatre production. About courage and 
hope, (Habimah, Mcsklli, tomorrow nt 9 
p.m., Sunday through Thursday at 8:30 


'dudof'Jerey MaksymiiiV (Pqhuid).' Soloist 
GhdL$vcTloYf Viola. Works by Lutoslawsld, 
Tetom'ainA, Malyas Seiber, Britten, Haydn. 
(lerusalemSherovcr Theatre, Tuesday) .' 

- 

PIANO RECITAL - Benjamin Oreo. Cho- 
pin: tht Nocfun>e«,(Rubjn Academy, Qival 


. RamCampus. WedneSday) . 

JERUSALEM: SYMPHONY ORCH ESTRA 
Conductor r Uri Segal. Soloist iMlcbael . 
BoguslhYklry,' pUna. Works by .Bach, 
Mozarl, ! Si ravin iky, :BofpdJa. (Jefuraletrt 
Theairtf; Henry Crowi 


1 rilphi (Tec baton, Church 01 Ha|l, Suriday al 8 

' ; '• , ' •, . 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA T ^e 
. v I'lem. CHalftf Autfitdrlum, Wednesday) - .. , 

I , | ■ 

' - ficersheba . 

. THE lSRAEL jSINFONIBTTA, BEERS HE- 
. :BA- See J'lem. (Oimserynidry, toporrow,- 
MdndBy. TTiurtday) ' S>., . !l, 7 

» . . - i ' i ■ 1 ■ .• in 1 1‘ . 


p.m.) . 

Haifa 

AFTER THE ANNUAL BALL - See T.A. 
(klryat Haim, Tkavtit, tonight at 9:30 p.m.) 

THE GOVERNOR OF JERICHO-By Yosef 
Mundy. A look al contemporary Israeli sod- 
. .®ty. Cftovta, tomorrow nt 9 p.m.) ■ 

. IWMNOS- By Hungarian playwright Georg 
Shwajda. Heavy drama about a simple cou- 
ple brutalized by hard work and drink. Acre 
Festival 1986, First Prize. (Wadi Sallb, 
tomorrow through Tuesday at 8:30 p.m.) 

; OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS - Haifa Muni- 




- ‘ L iwottvai ATOU, rMOL rilffl. (waul aniiu, 

T AFTER THE ANNUAL BALL - By Amalia tomorrow through Tuesday st 8:30 p .m . ) 

• Kahade-Ksrpion.. A paaiohate b« affair " 

■ between 8 40-year.oki raa Q apd aa lg-yea^- . , OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS - Haifa Muni- 
V old woman, (^s,Twtd Floor ;t^ * dpa| Theatre production, Ruth Segal in a 

8:30p.m.) ■ 1 one-woman show - excerpts about a woman 

• : : „• ^ : rtto basjost her memory, and her Identity. 

AUTUMN GAMES -By Omrl Yaviri- About- ' (Haifa Theatre Club, 1 tomorrow through 

. . the actor - bihI his 'Iheatrical nitrons. (Old J -. Th“™ky at9punj. ' •- 

Jaffa, Hsdmtah, tonight, tomorrow at 10:30. • 

• . ■ P-»-) . ; : ;. Bteraheba . .. ■ ■ . '■ ' . 


/ , 


Bl 


9 thr Nir’irr : u. *ii. In. J J ■ EXTREMITIES -'Site T.A. (B 




Henry Crowp, Wednesday, Thure- ■ QJherA 


1 -L ' J-' J*. i *! • 1 r y h 


W-ACK WAS TW NIGHT- By ttio H\mn , , . . 

N«liy Adlng >-«»*, ottaS i;™* 1 "' 

m * others 



i# Tuesday, Wednesday at 8 

■ '■ • | l . : ;■ V ; 


leerahebh 

:30ptin r ); 


■ r ABiwvgii ■* w- ; . / .- *, . ■ : . . .'...•.pmmnlu 
-DUOIttNE ^' Shfrricrti Abcdovlicl^ viollDi - - On 





; . ■ 

Jerusalem * V J 

CINDERELLA - Fully-staged prd Wg; 
Ihe Israel Bnllel. aoroography, 

; 8:30 p.m.) 

, , ,■ /, 

Tel Aviv area . 

. ElV^ SCREAMS - By 
ThoatVe. Movement theatre. 0^ av ^ a t r •: 
^d^Mpndaysri9pit^ 

1: MMwM tor publication mririj* ^ Jg • 
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The oil business 
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No Fairy Tale, 


no Fairy Tale 


Volkswagen's topoftlielinemodel-tHe passatl, 3 litre CL-costsonlvNIS 33,488, 

feT 0ft ^ hundreds of Passats sold in recent months; you already know 

5^ JJi 8 1® t i ar 1x1 its c ass: tlle genetously dimensioned seats and leg room 

and^tha spacious mterior surpass even those, of its sister, the Audi 80. Let's put it 

another wftyf there's no other car this large at this price ■ r * 

Qualily and reliability? Passat is tops-look at the fhcts.No other car offers these 
guarantees: no-tust - 6 years; paint quality - 3 years; no mileage li^tS on the 
general oneryear warranty; and a broad guarantee oh sotne of the cars' systems which 
extends beyohd the . one year of the, general ! warranty. And n6 other cat 1 re cmiras 
senidng as infrequently as the VW Passat; once * yearor every 30,000 km 
quality car can meet such conditions. '• . ■ ■ . >. ;■ ■ ' um ” at0 P 

.; And only the ^sat is offe^iyrilh of inb^ iainnn 

W littes:'TSs¥assat 

comss with CL.andJH. finish.. There is a rich. range of colours, and a variety of 


Hire jqu know 
whaiyQii'n bi 


-tast year, this presti^ fourth ih the bestseller list in its d«/n 

country (Golf was arst,ofcpur S d),The sals, flgurp^aady show that (his yhaUt^m 
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The items listed 
represented only 
a small part of the 
huge range to be 
cleared at special 
sale prices. 


3-PIECE LIVING 
ROOM SUITES 




■tvS- 


■ MINUETTE (Cavallieri, Italy), 
superior leather, broad choice of 
colours. Cash price: only 

NIS 3,999. 

■ CUBA (Cavallieri, Italy), leather, 
in choice of colours. Cash price: 

only NIS 4,999. 

■ MEDUSA (Cavallieri, Italy), 
leather, in choice of colours. Cash 

price: only NIS 3,999. 

■ From display: SOCRATES 
(Natuzzi, Italy), 3-piece living room 
suite, leather, while, 20% discount. 
WasNIS 8,240 now only 

NIS 6,592 

■ From display: VERANDA 
(Cassina, Italy), 2-seat or sofa, 
fabric upholstery, 30% discount . 
Was NIS, 6,63 1 , now only 

NIS 4,642. 


We are once again 
holding our annual pre- 
stocking sale. 

We are offering items 
reduced by 10%, 20%, 
30%, and 40%. 

Don't miss this once-a- 
year opportunity! 



W vCOEFEI&T/ 

m. 


B From display: MERONI (Italy), 
elegant bedroom suite, double bed 
+ 2 bedside tables + chest of 
drawers + niirrur, 50% discount. 
Was NIS, 7,579, now only 

NIS 3,790 

■ From display: CAP1NERA 
' (Italy), modern bedroom suite, 
double bed +2 bedside tables + 
chest of drawers. 

White: 30*% discount. 

Walnut: 40% discount. 


El Alenr o 03 k or leak table '10' V. 
discount. Was NIS 152, w «w only 

NIS 91. 

63 Claudia (Karup, Denmaik), 
white nr black table. 40". . (list mint 

Was NIS. 150. now only NIS 90. 




t ' j\ l ■ ^ I « 
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SPECIAL 

PRE-STOCKTAKING OFFER 


DINING ROOM 
TABLES 


H C ALLIGARIS (Italy), round 
walnut table, diameter 1 15cm. 40% 
discount. Was NIS 657, now only 

NIS 394. 

■ LARS-2, oval teak table, 

135 / 90cm., extends to 235cm. 
3CTo discount . Was NIS 1 ,083, now 

only NIS 758. 

■ LARS-2 

available in beech, black or 
rosewood. 20% discount. Was NIS 

1,083, now only NIS 866 . 

■ SKOL- oval teak table, 

160 >' 105cm.,extendsto260cm. 
30% discount. Was NIS 1,276, now 

only NIS 893. i t 

T T 







DINING ROOM 
CHAIRS 


■ CS- 173 (Calligaris, Italy), white 
chair. 10%discounl. Was NIS 185, 
nowonlyNIS 166. 

■ CS-931 (Calligaris, Italy), black 
chair with canvas seat and back. 
40% discount. Was NIS 99, now 

only NIS 59. 

■ FREDERICA , black chair 
with cane seat . 30% discount . Was 

NIS 242, now only NIS 169 ' 

■malMo , oak or black 
chair writh leather seat. 30% 
discount . Was NIS 2 14, now only 
NIS 150. ■ 


WALL UNITS AND 
BUFFETS 


■ DOMINO (Denmark), teak wall 

units, 20 % discount. 

Model 4G00A: Was NIS 1,895, 

now only NIS 1,516. 

Model 4'0n0X: Was NIS 1.664, 

now only NIS 1,331. 

■ From display: ACERB1S (Holy), 
elegant wall units, 30'X;50% 
discount. 

i g?r’ « £ i . 'f t* 1 rijj TiTTI r^in" ' _ L1J 
1 - a| il fftihTr ri’liiuii 


■ 40% disi rnint on all 
DOMINO { Denmark) pine wall 
units. 

■ 20% discount on all FAARUP 
(Denm.irk) oak wall units, series 
200 and 300. 


(SclulJi; 




10'% discount on all items Irani 
display: living mom suites, dining 
room sets, bedroom suites, 
teenage bedroom suites, office 
furniture, unfit*' tables, and 
more. 

Credit terms available - up lo 13 
payments. 

Major credit cards (Visa, Diners, 
Isracard) accepted lor payment, 
with added interest. 

Prices include VAT, delivery and 
assembly. 



The sale opens at all Danish stores and warehouses at 7:00 on 
Saturday evening, November 29th, and continues for only 6 days.* 

Opening hours: 

Sunday, November 30th until Thursday, November 5th: 

09:00 - 19:00 continuous; and on Friday, December 6th from i 

09:00-13:00 *or until LliesEochs are depleted ■ i .. 


END-OF-YEAR 

SALE 

AT DANISH 




Hertd Office Ramat Gan: loi Dinch jAboiiusky; Tel Aviv: Kikar Hamedina, corner of Wei /.man 
,Ha» 3S rthornkhovsky St., Stella Maris, French Carmel, Jerusalem: 16 Stiainai St., 4 Yad -Hartuim St. 
Kiryat Al ieh: PeUh .Tikva, near C.elia Juni tion entrance near Et/ Ua/ait, 1 8 [f fat St. Beersheba: 4 Hevron St. 
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6 The oil business 

Lev Bcarfield investigates 
the West Bank 
olive oilindustry. 

8 Beating about the bush 

Alex Berlyne gets a 
surfeit of rhino and 
hippo in South Africa. 

12 O brave new world 

American Jewry is the 
focus of three 
Beth Hatefutsoth 
exhibits. 

16 Hall Caesar 

Sid Caesar's hale and 
hearty, S.T. Meravi 
discovers. 


• • .■ ■ ■ ;r : vy -t*'. r^>;- ■ • 
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Another kind of liquid gold - 
page 6. Cover: Richard Nowitz 


-tf*! 
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see 


17 Mnrkofing with Martha 

Martha Meisels is back 
from the U.S. 

18 TheArtScene 

MeirRonnen 

19 Book reviews 

23 The Fifth Column 

Matt Nesvisky 

With Prejudice 

Alex Berlyne 

In the pullout 

A Lean pickings 

Fashion, bv 
GreerFayCashman 
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Theatre 
Naomi Doudai 

Dance 
Dora Sowden 

Crosswords 

Travelling hopefully 

Mike Rogoff 

TV and Radio 

Greer FayCashman 

TV, radio schedule 

Musical notes 

Eli Karev 

Bridge 

Hanan Sher 

Between Acts 

LioraMoriei 


L Matters of T aste 

Haim Shapiro 

M Cinema 

Dan Fainaru 
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HEBREW UNION COLLEGE- 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


vr / 

NETZER OLAMI union of 

milanATiOMU tlioi* AMERICAN HEBRI* CONGREGATIONS 

iiowni rwiiw ton !£■ 


Invite University Students to Join Us In a 

SHABBAT KALLAH 

Share an Inspiring Shabbat Experience 
With Like-Minded Liberal Jews From Other 
Israeli Campuses Exploring 

PEACE AS A JEWISH IMPERATIVE 

DateiDECEMBER 1 2 and 1 3. 1 986 - KISLEV 1 0 and 1 1 , 5747 
PlacetHebrew Union College, 13 King David Street. Jemsalem 
CosttNIS 1 8 (Includes program, room, Friday lunch and Shabbat 
meals). 

Registration and Receptloni 

HUC, 1 2:00 noon, Friday. December 1 2. 

Keynote Speaker! 

Ms. Deborah Welssman, Hebrew University 
Other participants Include: 

Rabbi Henry Sklrball, Director, NFTY Programs In Israel; 

Professor Michael Klein, Dean. HUC-jlR. Jerusalem; 

Rabbi Chaim Arian, Kibbutz Yahel 

Dr. Jonathan Sama, HUC Cincinnati 

Ms. Sally Kleln-Katz. Jewish Educator, Jemsalem 

for reservations and further information, contact 
. Rabbi Shaul Felnberg 
by December 9, at 02-232444. 
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International cuisine 
Moroccan specialities 
Israeli village atmosphere 


Open for lunch and dinner, 7 days a week 1 1 ' PfLn 

Ramat Motza Tel. 02-532100, 531713 (at Belt Zaylt turnoff) 



THE ZOA HOUSE DRAMA CIRCLE 

presents In ENGLISH 

lovers and 

OTHER STRANGERS 

Five comedies 

By Ren£e Taylor and Joseph Bologna 
Directed by Maxine Ray 
Thursday, December 4, 1986 at 8:30 p.m. 

TtCKLTS on sale (after 4 p.m.) and RESERVATIONS (1 0«a-»0 pm.) 

at ZOA HOUSE, I Daniel Frisch St..TA Tel. 03 -Z5934 IM. .. _ 


Keep Israel 
Beautiful 
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It’s Festival Time at 
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Tomorrow night, wo will be 
offering Seaiy mottrossee 

• at special prices 

• with the possibility of a 
4-payment arrangement 

e for a 30-night trial in your. 

own home 



Immediate delivery of 
standard size Seaiy mattresses, 

while stocks lastl 1 1 




Mofi and Paradise 
mattraeaes at 
bargain prices. 

TTie manufacturers and 
suppliers have joined our 
ca/ebration and agreed to 
especially low pricos 
during th a celebration period I 


Foi the win ter - 
winter blankets, pillows 
and TuaUreBa protactoiB 
by Atlantia. 

At the House of Dreams, you'll Bad everything you've been seeking far your 
bedroom: finest mattresses, beds, wardrobes, exclusive bed covere, sheete. 

curtains and more... — 


Sound sleep is no luxury 




Sappa-Ll 


• Sofa-bed convertible 

• Youth beds 



v — 



M-2P Ijim 

imona£,ld- 
Furnishings lor tha home 

Woaderfuly styled 

bed covers , curtains and pillows 

22 Lamerhav SC, Ramat Hasharon, 

' special dlsflonnts up to B0% 



Congratulations 



'LD'm 

OLPHP FUHNITURE 

Furniture from 
loving hands 

4 payments — no extra charge 



Fashion Design 
Joins in congratulating 
The House of Dreams 


■_z? . pr l: 

Lagur Furniture L'J, 11 ■: 
Gallarlea Ltd. 1 0 U) U ( 


! '.• 1-1 i i Bill in ‘i: Mi/icl'i frinu supunor 
I " i . I 7 1 uni sh. | line ;! 

jiiiiulnjnitf: aiul J in ishfiil 



• - /'iirjulf'in J 'V-i 


The House or Dreams, 18 Ussishkin St., Ramat Hasharon 

m 0))hii: 0: in n.m. till 1 U 7 p,m. 

_ Monday and Friday - closed in the nfl<;rnmm. 
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IN A scenario that will sound un- 
familiar to many Israelis, Keder Yas- 
sin left his West Bank village of Dur 
al-Kar a number of years back to 
seek financially greener and politi- 
cally more placid pastures in Califor- 
nia. 

By all accounts he did well. Set- 
tling in the choice little Eden called 
Monterrey, he 'ran his own super-" 
market, acquired a home and a big 
American car, and eventually be- 
came a U.5. citizen. But no matter 
how verdant the life he made for 
himself, Keder Yassin says he always 
yearned for the green, green trees of 
home. 

Those trees, about 40 of them, 
stand like sentinels before the house 
to which Keder Yassin finally re- 
turned recently and where he now 
lives with his two wives and most of 
his eight children. The big American 


automobile is ga raced around back. 
The trees are out front, where they 
can easily bo seen from the roadf. 

inr# 1 1*, a lUAvi V 


That’s just the way Keder Yassin 
prefers it. For nothing In Keder 
Yassin's eyes comes before those 




* . 


For the West Bank olive growers, the only 
Arab oil worth having is their bright green 
variety. Jerusalem Post Reporter Lev 
Bearf ield and photographer Richard 
Nowitz learn about the green and the gold. 
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Golden oil flows. 

I 1 ■ . ■ 

• two score gnarled O/ea europaea 
■ with their metallic green leaves and 

their bitter little fruits, 

“They grow olives in California,” 

■. Yassin Says: “Big ones, pretty ones, 
Biit tliCy don’t .'taste the same. In 
... Fact, they don't taste at all. And the 
/• oHVebilrah.’it just-isn't olive oil.” 

• If Keder Yassin tends to waxrhap- 
> sodic about the plives oh his fond, he ' 
•! is only expressing the almost mystic- 
al ramnity that, many Palestinians 
/ profess to feel for the tree and Its. 

• ■ products. While to Jews the olive is ’ 
. one of seyep blessed species of the 

Lqnd of Israel, 1 in thej' cosmology of' 
'thfcj.Arabs Of. the .West Bhnk^ thei 

• ; ol(ve app^r^;^.^tand by :;''=V 'V. 

. 166 biLtVfe is t^eed liy *r the 
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for example, will fail to include olive 
trees or branches. This also helps to 
explain why Palestinian formers get 
so exercised in disputes with Israeli 
authorities over ownership of olive 
groves, as occurred north of Jeru- 
salem near Katannn at the beginning 
of this year. 

West Bank olives and olive oil 
meanwhile are acclaimed through- 
out the Arab world as unparalleled for 
their taste and colour, green not 
incidentally being the emblematic 
colour of Islam. Offering that “un- 
mistakable taste of home,’ 1 the West 
Bank’s olive oil is said to be especial- 
ly prized by Palestinians living 
abroad, and via export to Jordan it 


you get maybe only 25 percent of the 
previous crop. So when the farmers 
harvest in a good year, they’re con- 
cerned about laying up supplies to 
last them 24 months. In other words 
their first worry is olives and oil fof 
their own needs, not making money 
out of them. 

“Olives in fact aren’t a cash crop 
for the growers at all. When they 
take their olives to the presses, they 
pay the owner a percentage of thei 
oil for his services. The press owner 
will then sell his portion of the oO to 
merchants for marketing. It's a sys- 
tem that probably goes back to anti- 


finds eager buyers among the many 
expatriates working in the oil fields 
of Saudia Arabia, Kuwait and else- 


where in the Persian Gulf. Equally 
popular is the olive oil-based soap 
manufactured in Nablus.* 

As far as the local growers 
are concerned, the Gulf states 
can keep their petroleum: the 
only oil that counts for them is 
their bright green variety. The great 


quity, back to the days when, as 
archeologists have shown us, there 
were thousands of oil presses in this 
country, from the northernmost 
reaches of the Golan tofarsouthlnto 
the Negev. And we know from 
Josephus that huge quantities of 
boiling oil were used in the warmth 
the Romans. That was olive oil, so 
that says something about its abund- 
ance.” 

KATZ-OZ adds that until the last 
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Collecting the olives (left) from the branches (above). 

B l 

tgilk of olives and oil produced in century, the Land oHsrael w ® PfJJj 
both Israel and the territories is In tfcfltly covered wil^olive trees, du 
fact consumed Ideally, often as not then the Ottoman Turks dedma 
by the farmers themselves; If riot the the groves to fuel their railway eu 
staff of life for Arabs, oliye oil is a 8*"“- Western Galilee and gjea 
close second. For most, breakfast tracts of Samaria, however, wc 
unvaryingly consists of a pita dipped largely spared this savagery. * 

■ in oil and spices .and many findthat . kibbutzim and moshavftn nV” 11 ® 
drinldng a half a cup of olive oil in olive orchards and nave 
: the morning gives the feeling of a full . perimented with varieties othpr row 
. belly’ and though calorie! to get Se local, or Svriani tn^M “S 

work. For those 
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: the morning gives the feeling of a full 
. belly and enough calories to get 

■ through the day T s work. For those n na « wo uumh'imw^- , n 
whodemand suchinformati6n,oHve profitable.; Jewish R ro 9 u ^ a 
oil has about the same amount of port some, table olives,;, just to 
I • calories as othef vegetable oils,' but ' ' band |n , biit (he crop rejn«nj»l 7, 
; ' has k falrly Wgh leypl of saturated ; nb Arab concern . The OlivtW jr 

: cholesteroUc ^gBoard, located in 

than butter; . .. . : , headed by.Azar Artul, conoeBmu 
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on In our weak harvest years, by llic 
JayTwe authorize the import of 

nliveoil from Spain. 

■•In addition, llic local growers are 
subject to a market price set by the 
m Js producers, like Spain, and in 
tern by the Jordanians, who deter- 
mine how much oil from the terntor- 
Ss they feel like buying. We have no 
control over font. In recent years 
too the nurseries, mainly around 
Hebron, have supplied some three 
million olive saplings to Jordnn. 
That means font within another 1 0 or 
15 years Jordan will be producing a 
eood deal of olives itself. But the 
Sowers here aren’t concerned thnt 
to will kill their own market. Their 
own market, you sec, is themselves. 
They want that olive oil for their own 

tables.” l 

That certainly seems to be the 
opinion of Keder Yassin as he and 
hundreds of other farmers in the 
West Bank are currently completing 
the annual harvest. 

“My trees, in this good year, 
should yield me about 300 gallons of 
oil,” he says with satisfaction. “The 
important thing now is to get every- 
thing picked before the olives go too 
soft and fall off the branches. It has 
to be done all in this two-month 
picking season. That’s why the 
whole family helps from eight in the 
morning until dark. 

'T hire some people, too, and that 



hands to scoop out the brown sludge. 
He then transfers the pulp by a small 
tin pail to a series of curious woven 
baskets. 

These baskets, shaped roughly 
like small automobile tires, are 
handled by a third worker, who 
packs each one tightly around the 
inner rim with the crushed olives. 
When the basket is filled, it is lifted 
up and fitted over a thick steel spin- 
dle. Forty of these baskets, inter- 
leaved here and there with steel 




plates for added weight, fill a spindle 
like so many records on a phono- 
graph’s automatic changer. Next the 
spindle with its oozing load is trun- 
dled on a dolly to an extractor, 
where pressure is applied from the 
top so that foe oil will be squashed 
out the bottom. Caught in a collect- 
ing pan at the base of foe extractor, 
the oil is then pumped into a small 
vat, spray-cleaned with water, pas- 
sed through a separator and filtered 
into cans or drums. 

The exhausted baskets are then 
removed and scraped clean of their 
dross, which now resembles nothing 
So much as cow-pats. Indeed, like 
dried animal dung, this material 
makes an excellent peat-llke fuel, 
especially as it is still redolent of oil. 
The empty baskets are now sailed 
Frisbee-slyle back at the packer for 
refilling. On the landing above the 
vat, meanwhile, other employees 


6 cation, separated and pumped into 
tins - all, as they say, untouched by 
human hands. 

But the process again is not with- 
out its human dimension. As fanners 
stack their sacks of olives at the 
Loading dock and join the waiting 
line with (heir women and children, 
much good-natured conversation is 
in evidence. One matron in a 
bosomy Beduin dress makes loud 
noises in protest against the presence 
of the press photographer. But this is 
mere demonstration of principle. 
That established, she promptly 
forgets the cameras and with much 
laughter is soon herding her husband 
up onto the scale for what is prob- 
ably his annual weigh-in. 

At the other end of the long con- 
crete building, Mohammed Jalla- 
dad, a young man from Hebron who 
says he works for the private Agri- 
cultural Relief Committee of Pales- 
tine, is busy collecting oil samples in 
small corked vials. 

"My organization is doing the first 
scientific study of the subject,” says 
Jalladad, who recently earned a de- 
gree in science at the University of 
Amman. “So I’ve been travelling up 
and down the country, from one 
plant to another. There are consider- 
able differences in the oils from 
place to place. Soil is one factor, 
processing another. Also how soon 
the grower- gets his olives to the 




(abov&Zritoiner empties his olives (left). Packing the olt mash {ri&t). 
machimry m Mnra esh-Sharktya (top). Oil Is expr^edfrom rope sacks (above) . /! w<° 

• „ i j', In rinf #Iip om him oh i rlfl ill the TI&Xl HUluC 

vest - a frantic activity that can . Several dozen oil presses dot the 



costs a Jot of dinars. But I won’t have 
my olives knocked off the trees with 
jrtpek , Uke you see them doing in the 
fowls. That Only damages the trees, 
Md you suffer for it foe following 
mNo, here we pick by hand, very 
geQthr^ and we trim foe branches 
cmjfiiUy, as you must.” 

We quote foe Agriculture Mlnis- 
«y as. saying that within Israel,. 
Arabs -have increased their olive 
yields by pearly 20 per cent via 
jfogauqn arid the introduction of the 
Msnzaoillo klrain from; Spain, but 
Twain shrugs this off. ' 


ru 

certain portion of the fiiul for pick- 
ling as table olives. This is a king and 
complicated process that 
removal of the olives’ naturalbitter- 
ness by soaking them jn a mild lye 

solution, washing 

with fresh \fater,* and then stonng 

^3od^ olives howev- 
erarmiaeked into sacks and taken to 
foe -presses. There the fanners i will 
wait-in line, chatting and gossiping 

with- neighbours with foe same w- 

uteraS luniour that they show dyr- 


f .„ ______ . with neishbours witn the same .ex- 

r . fe^ni'.Mtdhg^er shed tht , 

•• S^eSLm^ulminating as. ft 

, W «tethe?£iliyefl 1 ih foe fall, you fake ® seaspri and 

pves.^ He pauses to ealeu- d°es the beed i ^ virides- 

1 ?^'W i "-:: , ‘Yes. ' abont 60 five- . yielding that moa deare ^ * 

■ JJfeiwij'nirpe hundred gallons : in'! wheel^it is 1 understapd- 

t. •&TOSii5«»« find ItopPbr- 

: * ’ Wderjtadtf ■ P kt m8 t cte between Aelr 

tthrsvam-.!':, thpse ofidheir neigh- 
bours. '■ ’ ■ r ' 


raucous work crew busily labouring 
overtime to process the yield for 24 
surrounding villages. Amid much 
shouting and banter with the far- 
mers, the crew, Under the watchful 
eye of owner Sanjl Suajeh, crush the 
harvest with a combination of 
ancient and, well, fairly recent tech- 
nology. . . . ' .- , ’j" 

The heart of Suajoh’s operation is 

a 1937 Ruston and Hornsby diesel 
enable snruna from foe dark satanic 


are weighing in the next farmer’s 

r iFbe entire operation appears effi- 
cient if not overly sophisticated, arid 
satisfactory to the client if not exces- 
sively hygienic to the fastidious 
observer from the city. Sami Suajeh 
nevertheless is proud of his opera- 
tion; and especially of his faithful old 
diesel engine, which incidentally he 
adapts fpr the grinding of grain when 
the olive harvest is over. 


press. The old grinding process, for 
example . -leaves more acidity in the 


oil. But of course many people like 
that slightly bitter taste. Hebron oil 
is usually heavier than oil north of 
Ramadan - again, the taste is diffe- 
rent.” . . ; 

Jalladad says his objective is to 
determine which factors will lead to 
the best oil, the best yield and the 
best price for the grower. 

Yet at both the old and the. new 
reises, the farmers were either re- 


presses, iiic larnicnj wcic ciui&i ii-- 

MORE modem olive presses are , luctant to discuss the economics of 
located a few kilometres north of Bir . ' olives or professed disinterest in foe 
Zeit at Mazre esh-Sharkiya and Ein 1 subject. One villager maintained 
— « * ...I — ..ni.u a( i ^at the matter was out of then. 

hands, as Israel and Jordan together . 
manipulated the market to their own 1 
ends. Another added darkly that 
King Hussein was seeing to it tnat his 

S owers were faring better ; than 
ose in the territories. These views 


Slnye. in the moumaintop village of 
Mazra esh-Sharkiya, for example, 
owner Mustafa Fabal is pleased to 
show us the automated crushing 


mff'of^Uproln England (“Sole 
importers” say* the brass plate In 
Hebrew, English and Arabic, 
“Siniaver and Sugannan of Jaffa .). 
As foe old engine, grumps anp 
thumps, a system of belts turns a pair 
of massive crushing wheels in an iron 
yat, A worker pours olives into foe 

Vat, ' ‘“' l 


OMY II • » ----- — — . W 

equipment that he. imported from 
Italy' seven years ago. Here the 

bins by conveyor belt to a trough won grunted endorsement from bys- 
whefe they are churned to a pulp by ‘ tenders, but no debate ensued; in- 
sorew-driveri blades. The process is ' terest remained fixed. on ihe olUtself 
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DID 1 EVER tell you how J tracked 
a lion Ihrougli Darkest Rasscn? 

More than r!H_ years ago, I was 
siding in the No, 22 hus, wailing for 
it to fill up at the Rassm’s terminal in 
Jerusalem, when a Hungarian I 
knew' addressed mu. 

“ Kerpcthegesz :’” 

“/tn /if hi heszdfek Magytmil. ” 
Kerpabcgt'xz ! Kerpetbeg ih z!" 

“I told yf>u," I answered crossly, 
“I don't understand Hungarian.*’ 
‘‘It’s not Hungarian," he said de- 
spairingly. "It’s a honk. Harold 
Robbins. You should read it." 

The penny dropped. The Cai pel- 
baggers f Of course. The reason ii 
had taken me so long to catch on was 
that I had been distracted and more 
than a little puzzled; somewhere, not 
too Far away, l could hear the unmis- 
takable. deep, coughing roar of a 
lion providing the counterpoint to 
this loony conversation. I made my 
excuses and left the hus. 

Out of childhood, into manhood. 
Now had grown your correspon- 
dent. 

Skilled in till the craft of hunters. 
Learned in all the tore of old men. 
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Following the h ackh- raising ches- 
ty roars, 1 eventually tracked them 
down to the flat where our own, our 


very own D’vorn Ben Shaul lived, 
and found her engaged in light 
housekeeping with two young lions 
and a half-grown wolf. She was rear- 
ing this small menagerie by hand for 
the Jerusalem Biblical Zoo. 

In the absence of his real mother, 
one of the cubs became fixated on 
D’vora’s Friedman stove; when he 
was Fully grown, Yoram Friedman 
whs swapped For another a nimnl and 
ended tin in (he Marquess of Bath's 
Safari Park. Not bad, ch? From 
Russco to Longlcat, one of Eng- 
land's stateliest homes. D’vnra 
must have been quietly proud. 

IN THE YEARS that followed, 
most of my hunting was restricted to 
unsuccessful experiments with fly- 
papers and mousetraps; So when I 
was given the opportunity to fly to 
the MalaMaln Game Reserve I 
jumped at the chance. 

As an added bonus, we flew in a 
Fokker F27, so I could fantasize 
about being the Red Baron, con- 
stantly on the alert for SpAds and 
Sopwith Camels, on the 60-minute 
flight from Johannesburg to Phala- 
borwa. 

During the half-hour stopover at 

n -m. iL >. m. mM F m I 
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ing; but, one after nnother, the 
owners hnd given up as the cattle 
succumbed to lions, leopards, and 
tsetse fly. 

Long before we reached (he camp 
itself, wc saw several kinds of game. 
A giraffe, which I estimated to be at 
least six metres high, slopped to 
scrutinize us while we gazed back at 
him. Cameras were produced, and 
giving it 1/1 25 at f22 I got the usual 
colour picture of my thumb. 

“It’s an old male,” the ranger told 
us. “They are always darker in col- 
our.” Like Ronald Reagan, I 
thought, though the eyelashes were 
disconcertingly like Liza Minelli’s. 

Satisfied with his inspection, the 
giraffe resumed munching the leaves 
and topmost twigs of the tree, the 
sort of high-fibre diet that is highly 
recommended nowadays, though 


this tiny airport on the edge of the son 01 m 8” -I it>re diet that is highly 
Kruger National Park, not Tar south mended nowadays, though 

of ‘“he great grey-green, greasy J ud ? ng wa X Pj d “on tucked 

Limpopo River, all set about with * n ’ c ear y considered it to be 


lever trees, 1 round things pleasant- 
ly informal. Passengers lazed about 
on the lawn outside the building and 
a sign on the Gents announced “Key 
available at Air Traffic Control.” 

Another 20-minute flight took us 
to Skukuzu, with its delightful 
thatch ed-roof terminal, where a 
Landrover was waiting to take us on 
a 45 -minute, bone- rattling drive 
through the bush to MalaMala. 

On the way to the camp, we glimps- 
ed the lonely grave of a white set- 
tler, killed over half a century ago by 
a lion. Was it a man-eater, w'e 
wanted to know? The ranger driving 
the Landrover scoffed at the idea. 
All lions me man-eaters, he said, 
once they realize that two-legged 
prey is slower than their usual four- 
legged diet. 

Not far away, at the Skukuza Rest 
Cnmp, you can see the skin of a lion 
and the knife that Harry Wolhutcr, 
the Kruger National Park’s first 
game ranger, employed to kill it. 
Next morning we came across a 
pride of lions, and once again I was 
surprised by their size and power. 
Fighting one with a knife must be 


Fighting one with a knife mi 

something like defending yourself 
against a hungry express train. 


IN THE TWENTIES and Thirties, 
the 100,000 acres of (he MalaMala 
reserve had been devoted tq niucli- 
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in, ne clearly considered it to be 
haute cuisine. 

Within minutes we passed a herd 
of Blue Wildebeest, looking like a 
badly-executed transplant, with a 
buffalo head on a race-horse’s body. 
Several zebras were scattered 
through the herd, providing the sort 
of pictorial contrast that ihe National 
Geographic magazine dotes on. Two 
minutes further on, a Velvet monk- 
ey heard us coining and scampered 
up the trunk of a tall tree. From 
there it watched us curiously, its 
small, black face surrounded by a 
hnlo of silver 'fur looking for all the 
world like Rejt Ingram playing “De 
Lawd” in Green Pastures. 

A herd of wart-hogs was alarmed 
by the noise of the Landrover chan 
ing gear as it tackled a steep ban K . 
Some backed quickly into deep 
holes, only their disproportionately 
large heads t bristling with tusks, 
showing. The rest ran ahead of us 
and 1 made the interesting discovery 
that these animals, ugly as sin when 
they run towards you, are ridiculous- 
ly shapely when seen from behind, 
their tittle hums wiggling just like 
Marilyn Monroe walking along the 
station platform in Some Like It 
Hot. I wouldn’t like to tackle the 
rhinos, lions or elephants that roam 
the reserve, but give me a Magnum 
.357 bacon-slicer and 1 believe Pd be 
a match for a wart-hog any day. 


he Much the mighty Alexberlvne, 

;tle Boasted of his ancient prowess, 

ind Of his perilous adventures. 

His indomitable courage. 
mp 

ne. MALAMALA, the “top safari 
: at lodge of the world," according to 
to Hideaway Report, is a village of 
at green lawns, blnzing bougainvillea 

nd and conical, thatched bungalows, 

ual The living quarters, are spacious and 
beautifully appointed, with His-and- 
3ld Her bathrooms. I even noted that 
ol- someone had thoughtfully hung a 
! pair of umbrellas near the door. 

- re Guests are called to lunch by a few 

blasts on a Kudu horn, so surprising- 
he ly like a tekia that I immediately felt 
tes homesick. Dinner, on the other 
•he hand, is announced by a frenzied 
My drumming of the type, familiar from 
gh uncountable B-movies, that signals, 
ed “The Natives are Restless Tonight.” 
be For some reason, this reminded 

meof Belle Vue, Manchester, where 

Jrd the “Terrible Turks” and “Mongo- 
; a lian Masked Menaces” who threw 

a each other about in careless abandon 

ly- during the all-in wrestling bouts 
ed were, in fact, local lads trying to 
art make a few bob on the side. Every- 
vil body knew them. One of them was 
wo even an acquaintance of mine who 

ik- manufactured ladies’ handbags dur- 
ed ing the day and mimed mayhem at 
)m night, while his wife, Elsie, encour- 
its aged him from the front row with 
F . 8 cries of, “Chew ‘is ear off, Frank!” 
■he or “Kick ‘im in the sweetbreads, 
Ue dear!” Nobody was fooled for a 
moment that these musclebound 
ed “savages” were imported from the 
" remote corners of the globe and the 
• dodge frequently gave rise to the wry 
e P observation that, fi The Wrestlers are 

Native Tonight.” 

<* . The evening meal at MalaMala is 
us taken in the Soma, an enclosure of 
:r Y tall brushwood built around a huge 

*” tree - Four statuesque Shangaan 

us- women in floor-length red robes 

k*i . stood by a camp-fire and despite the 

“ e resemblance to a scene from King 
Solomon 's Mines, they made a very 
“ impressive tableau, 
he wc had already been assigned a 
jm personal came ranger, Laurence 
™ Watson , who made an appearance at 

he dinner to read the menu to us, 
helped us to choose a white Riesling 
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from the wine list (I thought of 
ordering “half a giraffe”), provided 
us with agreeable conversation, and 
generally made himself indispens- 
able. 

In the morning, he was to give us a 
wake-up call and send over tea and 
biscuits to the room. As we got to 
know Lawrence better, we disco- 
vered that he hnd a master’s degree 
m zoology and was working at Mala- 
Mala as a combination Jeeves and 
Great White Hunter before going on 
to finish his doctorate. 

TWICE A DAY we set off with 
Lawrence and Jim Mdlope, a black 
tracker, in the open Landrover, a 
Winchester Magnum .375 strapped 
to the dashboard, and bounced 
across country after game. This was 
quite literally cross-country, the 
sturdy Laridrover knocking down 
smaU trees in a way that, as an 
Israeli, 1 found most distressing, un- 
til the ranger told me that He did it 
quite deliberately. After a period of 
bad Management during the Thir- 
ties, the whole ecological system had 


been ruined and the open bushyeld, 
(he natural habitat or much of tne 
wildlife, had become badly over- 
grown with scrub. . 

The countryside, despite tne 
'Landrovcrs crashing through, is stm 
a tangle of ironwood, thorn trees, 
ebony and mahogany, with here ana 
there hills and rocky outcrops rising 
above the bush. Huge termite 
mounds have sprung up everywhere, 
some of them containing tunip 
“farms” that have been planted ana 
are harvested by the insects. 


original vegetation. At times, u 
flat umbrella-shapes of the acacia, 
the most typically African of trees, 
reminded me - as they did Karen 
Blixen - of “full-rigged shi]» wtn 
their sails furled.” Down by th; 
shallow waters of the Sand w v 
there are groves of bamboo a 
thickets of Bulrushes where hipp° 

and elephants feed. ,, „ n 

Cecil Rhodes, when he wasd t «P 
to some political or financial sk 
duggery, liked to spend time on _ 
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Veuda, you’ll realize that Fannknlo 
conics in very handy, if you are not 
to have a leg chewed off while trying 
to communicate. 

There are over 130 species of 
nmininals in the vicinity of MalaMa- 
la, -18 fish, 1 14 reptiles and 4(it> birds, 
including Ihe ever-present vultures; 
the curious hornbill, which is bcauti- 
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veld, “Alone with the Alone." Jan 
Smuts insisted that nowhere elso was 
the mysterious presence of Africn 
felt more deeply. The veld, he said 
“Is where a subtle spirit, much older 
than the human spirit, grips you and 
subdues you and makes you one with 
itself.” 

This is the Africa of derring-do 
and sultry romance where Heming- 
way types stalked the great concen- 
trations of Big Game, providing 
countless trophies for the "dens, 
drawing rooms and boudoirs of si- 
lent movie-stars and best-selling 
novelists. 

Would you like to sin on a tiger 
skin 

With Elinor Glynn 

Or err with her 

On some other fur? 

The white hunters were them- 
selves in peril, not only from the 
predators but from hunger, thirst 
and the ravages of the tsetse fly and 
“jc malaria-carrying mosquito. We 
it in style, apart from the Land- 
rovers propensity for shaking my 
- Dac *r collar-stud loose as it forded 
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rivers and crashed across deep ruts 
or induced vertigo as it shot down 
steep cliffs and collided head-on wit h 
what 1 would consider an immovable 
fair-sized tree, and uprooted it- 
Every evening wc stopped for sun 
downers, ice-cool dnnks stowed 
away by the resourceful tracker, who 
would somehow produce hot impala 
kebab, impaled on toothpickf, from 
the same box. Impala, *uck, 
irlirrenrineer iciidu and wildebeest 

abound. W ‘ he im PS la d °.'T v 0St ° f 
the bounding, actually; they are 

absolutely exquisite creatures de 

signed by a master draughtsman. I 

hadn’t the heart to eat them. 

THE RANGER and the tracker 

spoke Fanak61o, the A* * 
die mines, as we criss-crossed the 
veld Jim spoke no English and 
Lawrence didn’t have much Shan- 

8H I? you consider that a lion is 
n’shumba in Shangaan, shitmba .n 

^3, uttdavu in Yci, and ndau in 


creation, the paint-pot was used un- 
stintingly. 

OUR RANGER was in touch with 
the other Landrovers by radio, 
trying to pinpoint a group of 
elephants that had been seen near 
the river earlier in the morning. I 
couldn’t help thinking of the school- 
girl’s answer to the question, 
“Where are elephants found?" 

"Elephants,’ she answered, "are 
very large and intelligent animals 
and are seldom lost." 

Eventually, Jim made a sound 
between a whistle and a burble and 
pointed across the river. Under the 
trees higher up the bank we saw a 
couple of elephants eating dumps of 
leaves, one in profile showing a flash 
of while tusk and looking ns if he 
were posing for a medal. 

We made a long detour, noting at 
frequent intervals the uprooted 
trees, some stripped of bark, that 
showed the route by which the 
elephants had come, and eventually 
forded the river upwind of them, 
backing in reverse gear to within a 
few yards. This is standard practice 
with elephants, greatly respected for 
their uncertain tempers, but blessed, 

1 was relieved to know, with equally 

uncertain eyesight. . 

The danger signs are a rocking 
motion, swinging one foot to and 
fro. or shaking the head with a loud 
slapping of the huge ears. By the 
time the elephant trumpets the 
charge, a noise which sounds, 
according to one description, like 
“an orchestra of outraged demons," 
it could be too late to avoid 7.000 kg. 

rolling over you. . 

Fortunately, all the noise they 
made during our inspection was ihe 
crunching of the seed-pods from the 
acacia trees, which they seemed to 
swallow thorns and all. showing us 
their Charlie Chaplin back-legs as 
they slowly moved up the slope. 

; When people call this beast to 
mind, 

They wwn'ri more and more 

At such a little tail behind, 

So large a trunk before. 

Elephant hair from the tail - what 
there is of it - is made into bracelets 
which are found in curio shops ana 
are popular with tourists. Another 
souvenir, a glass paperweight, con- 
tains a clump of vegetable! M m 
look at first glance like Gallagher s 
Honeydew. This is inscribed 
“Genuine S. African Elephant Bull- 
shit" and seems an apt comment on a 
good deal that is written and said 

about the country. 

I was becoming increasingly 
alarmed as the ranger kept backing 
the jeep to within four or five metres 
of the huge pachyderms, assuring us 
that he could move faster than their 
40 kph top speed and that we were 

downwindofthem. . 

What the hell was I doing there, 1 
wondered, without so much as a 
bun? After all. I’m not really an 
outdoor type - don’t let the- Tender- 
foot Badge or my familiarity with 
Baden-Powell’s Scouring for Boys 
fool you. Mind you, I'm not any- 
where near as bad as my friend Jed, 
who used to get in a panic at the sight 

of a blade of grass. 

On one occasion in the Forties, 
when a group of us arranged to meet 
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at Glnssop to walk through the Peak 
District. Jed turned lip in a taxi. He 
left his rucksack in il and started off 
with us through the mountains of 
CaslleUm, the taxi trundling an 
cinhurrassing 10 metres behind; bill 
as soon as we lust sight ol the roofs of 
Glossop. .led hopped back inside. 

THERE’S ONLY ONE way to 
avoid an enraged elephant, I 
learned, mid that is to roll in the 
droppings to disguise your scent- 
When fresh, iL is a rather attractive 
olive in colour ami is reputed to have 
a pleasant smell. An experienced 
tracker thrusts his hand into the 
centre of n pile, to feel if it is warm, 
and also studies the colour, which 
lightens after about five or six hours. 

An adult bull elephant consumes 
up to 270 kg of fodder daily and. in 

consequence, excretes copiously and 
at frequent intervals. Sitting practi- 
cally under the tail of one , 1 expected 
to be covered in droppings at any 
moment, but derived some melan- 
choly satisfaction from the know- 
ledge that the elephant would be less 
likely to spot me afterwards. 

I’ve only mentioned this delicate 
topic because identifying the type 
and age of animal droppings, 
together with Ihe spoor nr pug- 
marks, is an essential part of track- 
ing. Every so often during the day, 
the ranger and the tracker would get 
out of (Tie Landrover, not forgetting 
to take the rifle, and comb the nrca. 
Then we'd be off again, until a fresh 
pile of dung confirmed that wc were 
on the right trpek. After a while, we 
were able to recognize the purple- 
brown droppings oi buffalo; the m wi- 
den that a rhinoceros creates by 
always returning to the same corner 
of his territory; the rolled-in pellets 
of the wildebeest, or the scattered 
ones that giraffes drop from their 
great height. 

Lion dung, containing a great 
amount of its prey’s blood, is usually 
black and strong-smelling and often 
contains bundles of porcupine quills. 

No wonder lions roar so much. Who 
wouldn’t? 

G.W. STONIER once described 
some of the species of visitors found 
on game reserves and included the 
common-or-garden Wild Liar, the 
Flaming Liar and the Crashing Bore . 
the deadliest of all (“Zebras," he 
chortles, “aren’t they cute? Just like 

horses in pyjamas.’’) 

It's no use trying to escape; a 
wounded Bore has been known to 
follow its prey for days or weeks. 

The commonest, is the Wild Liar , 
who cannot resist capping any story, 
very much in the manner of some of 
our boastful, dyed-haired politicians 
or Longfellow’s Iagoo; 

Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had met a greater; 

Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a Bolder; 

Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 

At one point, I thought I'd come 
across a pair of [agoos. One morn- 
ing, as we were preparing to leave 
our room, a group of fairly large 
water-buck bounded past the win- 
dow, the male boasting an impres- 
sive pair of curved horns. At break- 
fast, we mentioned them to a 
Chinese couple but they were unim- 
pressed. A pair of elephants, they 
hastened to tell us, had wandered 
past their room, on the other side of 

the compound. . 

This turned out to be pertectly 
true, but was not half as impressive 
as the story of the ranger at Harry’s 
Camp, a few kilometres away, who 
caine face to face with three lions as 
he went round a comer to wake up 
some guests. Both the ranger and the 
lions, apparently, had a terrible 
fright and shot off in the direction 


strong Afrikaner accents, even 
though the husband had, in fact, 
hecn born in Canton, lie was a 
bookie from Johannesburg and, 
while lather reticent when I asked 
what be fancied tor the 2.3l> at Turf- 
fonlein, was prepared to discuss the 
cuirent Emergency. 

"Change is inevitable,” he main- 
tained. “The blacks are going to lake 

over. After all, Angola went anil 
Mozambique went. It may go peace- 
fully, it may not. In my opinion, ifs 
only the inter-tribal rivalries that 
have enabled the government to sur- 
vive this long.” 

1 asked about their experiences as 
Asians living under apartheid. 

“There are onlv a few thousand 
Chinese," he- explained, "and pre- 
cisely because the size of the com- 
munity posed no threat to the regime 
we were accepted. Until two years 
ago, however, we required a permit 
to live in town. 

"What made everyone feel inse- 
cure was the Ministry of Interior’s 
endless reclassification of people. 
Whites would be downgraded to 
Cape Coloured, for example, Indi- 
ans or Chinese would suddenly be- 
come Whites, and sonic Coloureds 
would he told they were nuw 

Chinese.” . 

I hadn’t heard any thing like it 
since IMiilip Gi lion’s heroic struggle 
to get the TV people to abandon 
black-and-white in favoui of col. 
oured transmissions. It was all very 
confusing. 

Trying to follow the lunatic 
aberrations of the Population Reg- 
istration Act only reminded me of 
Billy Bennett's famous monologue, 
known somewhat euphemistically as 
hi the Street of a Thousand Keyholes, 
though where I come from, a diffe- 
rent kind of aperture was commemo- 
rated. I used to think Billy’s epic 

i«mr fkrannrtoriihC hut lh£|] Vi 


fright and shot of 
they’d come from. 


THE CHINESE couple spoke with 


poem was preposterous, but then Vd 
never been conversant with South 
Africa’s race laws. 

Billy’s protagonist, you may re- 
member. was n Chinese barkeeper 
whose beautiful daughter was the 
apple of his eye: 

His daughter's name is Wong 
Wong 

And she sure is yellow all right 
Her boyfriend belongs to the Royal 
Marines 

But two lYorigi don’t make a 
white. 

1 was glad to learn that things have 
improved considerably in the last 
two yeurs. For one thing, the govern- 
ment hits dumped the Prohibition of 
Mixed Marriages Art. and South 
Africans may now marry anyone 

they please. „ . , 

Even Ihe ads for “escorts” in the 

papers, promising “different treat- 
ments" and “relaxing body mas- 
sage," openly flout the old bans. The 
Brazilia, for example, runs an ad 
that is surrounded by hearts, rather 
like an ace card, proudly describing 
itself as the “All-race Escort Agen- 

C y. 11 

One of the ads in the black news- 
paper showed how fuddled the 
Population Registration Act has 
made South Africans, even though it 
is now a thing of the past: a firm 
offered an "Interesting career for 
ex-black nursing sistcrs/teacherx.’ 

MALAMALA, to put it simply, is 
the experience of a lifetime*, it is one 
of the earth’s few remaining wild 
places where you can still feel part of 
the natural order of things, even if 
only to imagine yourself serving as a 
snack for a pride of lions. 

The neighbouring Kruger Nation- 
al Park, roughly the size of Israel, is 
more organized and subject to more 
regulations. Visitors must keep u> 
the roads, un’ike MalaMala and the 
other adjoining private reserves, and 
this somewhat limits the possibili- 
ties. I never got used to the fact that 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE BUSH 

(Continued from page 9) 


the animals were quite accustomed 
to the Landrovers and even took 
advantage of their bulk to hide them- 
selves from their prey. 

I only felt terribly vulnerable, 
parked two or three yards from an 
enormous lion in an open vehicle 
and forbidden to make any sudden 
movements, so close in fact that I 
could see the curved patterns the fur 
made over its eyes. 

It is a curiously refreshing and 
exhilarating experience yet, at the 
same time, as soothing as handling a 
pe< which, recent research tells us 
slows our pulse rate and helps us to 
relax. 

Mankind and the fauna of the 
game reserves arc also mutually de- 
pendent; contact with nature re- 
stores us and guards our sanity, while 
the game is dependent on us for its 
survival. The reserves need careful 
management of the ecosystem and 
this is made possible by controlled 
tourism, whiefi provides the neces- 
sary income with minimal interfer- 
ence. 

THE AIM of a visit to MalaMala is 
to track, and photograph, the Big 
Five - lion, leopard, elephant. Cape 
buffalo and rhino, plus nny other 
game thnt comes your way. If you 
are bloody-minded enough! to want 
to shoot them and stuff them, you 
will have to go elsewhere and pay 
$320 a day for the services of a 
professional hunter, plus a game fee 
of, say, $2,000 for murdering a 
leopard or a buffalo. 

The minimum for a shooting safari 
in Botswana, for example, is seven 
days. Trophy fees, packing, disin- 
fecting and shipping, the hire of 
rifles and ammunition, as well as tips 
to the staff and the trackers, come 
extra. 

What you end up with is one of 
those ridiculous disembodied heads 
- the trophies that cartoonists love to 
draw in Punch and the New Yorker- 
and serve you bloody well right. 

■ 

1 

LAWRENCE- WATSON wouldn’t 
dream of shooting animals, except 
when some species has to be culled 
to ensure its survival. “Whatever 
happens in the future,** he said, “I 
want to go on working in the bush 
with the animals. I love Africa and 
can't imagine living anywhere else. 

' It looks as if there Will be a. black 
government fn power' eventually. I 
Just hope I’ll be able to go 6n ‘doing 
the sort of job I want to cb,” 


The ranger’s uncertainty about 
the future is shared by many white 
South Africans* You can't help sym- 
pathizing with white 'liberals like 
Lawrence, who are treated by the 
world’s media as recent lyVanived 
. settlers. ■ 

"It is not really a colonial popula- 
. tion, because thOjEuropean civiliza- 
tion that dominates it is itself indige- 
nous,’ ’ Donald R. Morris wrote in 
Thc Woshihg ofifre Spears. "Indeed, 
In, the .most, developed part of, the. 

: country, fee European' population 
was present for almost a century and 
abalf before it even encountered the 
dominant element of the native, 
population.'* 

■ It is clear that Lawredce not dritv 
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}n .a clump of brush on top of a small its ears along its back, then suddenly 
mound and tried to drive it towards 1 darted up and bounded ahead of us. . 
the waiting cubs. 


the waiting cubs. 

.We sat and watchdd, the ranger 
behaving like the owner of « Deroy 
Winner, exuding both pleasure ana 
pride. L was even more pleased when 
the cubs missed their opportunity 
arid the wart-hog lived to tell the 
tale. 1 . • ■ 

Watching a leopard stalking its 
prey, Lawrence told us,, was a fairiy ' 


THOUGH THE rhino is reputed to 
be bne of the most dangerous ani- 
mals, the first one we came across 
early one morning moved shyly be- 
hind a thorn bflsh and peeped but at 
us coyly. When, alarmed, however, 
the rhinoceros can be very aggres- 
sive, 1,000 kilos of pure malioe 
charging with its tail held erect and 


ous; but when we came across a 
fairly large heed, the bulls just stared 
at us disdainfully from under the 
huge horn boss that gives them their 
remarkably low foreheads, and went 
on chewing the cud. 

Red-biilcd oxpeckers stood on 
their backs or hung from their ears. 


busily cleaning them of ticks. A huge 
old bull lying four or five yards away 
from us was quite unperturbed when 
the bird necked away at the inner 
corner of nis eyes- making me blink 


corner of lus eyes - mamne me onnK 
in sympathy - but shook it away 
impatiently when it went too fur 
inside one of its enormous nostrils. 

I WAS surprised to learn that hippos 
can be very dangerous, especially if 
you get between them and the water 
while they're feeding on land. Hip- 
pos always look so jolly to me. apart 
from their indifferent dentul 
arrangements, and I had felt like 
offering them buns- or fishcakes- as 
we watched them blowing spumes of 
spray in the river. 

After learning how lethal they 
could be, I determined never to get 
betweeii a hippo and the river if l 
could possibly nelp it and to place no 
reliance whatsoever on Belloc’s 
advice: 

I shoot the hippopotamus- 
with bullets made of platinum, 
Because if I used leaden ones 
his hide would only flatten' em. 

AFTER ALL THIS BULK, I felt 
surfeited with buffalo, rhino and 
hippo - doesn’t it sound like an 
undiscovered troupe of Marx 
Brothers? - and was espdally appre- 
ciative when we came across a 
cheetah in a fairly open aTea of 
bushveld. Unhurriedly, he got up 
from where he had been lying in the 
shade of a large tree and walked 
away from us gracefully. 

I felt more secure with a cheetah, 
the sort of animal that poses easily 
with the models for colour spreads in 
Vogue , and chirps rather than roars. 
We followed him for a while but he 
lost us in the thick scrub. 

The dieetah’s leisurely pace gave 
no indication, of the terrific, bursts of 
speed the animal is capable of, which 
are familiar to all viewers of TV 
documentaries on wildlife. 

I have to confess I never like that 
bit at. the end when the cheetah 
knocks the hind legs from under 
the deer and bowls nis prey over, 
rather like a centre forward tripping 
up another player. 


THE HIGHLIGHT of the safari, as 
far as I was concerned, was watching 
a pride of Hons lazing around in the 
long grass, exhibiting all the charac- 
teristics of. domestic cats: licking 
themselves, stretching luxuriantly, 
showing their fangs and wrinkling 
their noses when pestered by the 
cubs, flopping suddenly on their 
sides and squeezing their eye$ open 


Into- and shut in that-sleepy, feline way. 

I once tried to hold Mickey, our 


boons, venturing to the topmost 
branches of atreein order to corner, 
one - so there’s not much opportun- 
ity to observe the cKasei especially at 

night. •, . . 

The baboons sleep in large trees or. 
on the ledges of. mountain slopes. 
During- the day, -they exploit the 
nervousness of antelopes for addi- 
tional protection, letting them act as 


dominant element of ; the native, nervousness pf antelopes for addi- '\po&eros... . 
population.’ 1 .; ' - -V ‘ ' tfotial protection, letting them act as i: -Itis hardly ;suimrisihg that rhinos 

It is clear that LawrericenOtdrily; 'sentfe e » who will soundtj^alanns j. wit easily yexefe I’d be cross :t0o,if 
! • eni pVs living with, Big quote brit mo : . . at the approach of danger. , $ *•, ,<■.■ thousands 1 of millions pf. Chinese 
• - v . - ' - ; ■ ; : P*ed'a#ort«Hl .otipv.aratpmv.ijid 


showing i he khiritels to visitors. ' One v PN THE DRIVE back to camp ; , would 


5tmyanatpmy.and.‘ 
spmeiy rtb deprive: . 
we .wete,ro South. , 


and was' eventually . awarded some 
.distinguished prefer ; by Emperor 
Haile Selassie, This.: diminutive 
: piodarch proudly described himself, 


. The second rhino we encountered official mouser, while the vet gave 
seenjed to .be about to do just that, him an injection and was astounded 
running al top speed towards us like at . the latent power in that small 
a beserVprehistoric Armoured Per- body t which suddenly, became a. fu-i 
sonnel Carrier, and then ; veering ' rious handful of pure muscle. . 
suddenly away -ferny indescrib- ; A grown lion, it is well to remem- 
aple relief: : ... ber, »^0 kilos of uncertain iempera- 

Farewell you old, rhinoceros , . feent; Tri the' Sixties; ri friend of mine 

rU stqre r at, something less ' pre- named Yehuda gave a course for 
poiefos. . s 1 ^ome.spnjor officials fe, Addis Ababa 

»; : iM® hardly ^surprising that rfiinds. 


Apparently this was by no means 
uncommon, and n bevy of handlers 
who\l had plenty of practice even- 
tually managed to subdue the under- 
standably indignant animal. 

Lions normally rest during the day 
and hunt only at night, but the pride 
we encountered must have failed to 
kill their prey the previous night, and 
suddenly became aware of a mixed 
group of wildebeest, zebra and giraffe 
that we'd passed down the track. 

One lioness suddenly sat bolt up 
right, looking for all the world like a 
Staffordshire pottery cat on a man- 
telpiece, and gazed fixedly at them. 
One by one, fee rest of the pride 
followed her arid, when they’d taken 
up positions in the scrub on our side 
of the track, she suddenly veered 
across the front of the Landrover, 
and round the other side, passing so 
close that wc could have stroked her 
nnd, incidentally, giving me an accu- 
rate idea of her surprising height. 

The lioness made a wide circle 
behind her companions, who 
coopernted intelligently by conceal- 
ing themselves in what was clearly an 
ambush. 

Suddenly, the prey caught her 
scent or were disturbed in some 
manner, for a mass of wildebeest, 
zebras and giraffes came boiling over 
the track and took off at a tangent to 
the carefully-laid ambush. The hunt 
was up and all the protagonists in (he 
drama disappeared from view. I was 
relieved not to have witnessed the 
messy last act. 

“Lion is very good to eat,” 
Hemingway maintained in one of his 
ridiculously macho moods. I 
couldn't imagine that I’d enjoy a 
lionburger, but had no difficulty 
whatsoever in picturing a lion going 
methodically about an under-done 
Burloin-steak. 

SOME TIME ago, a black tracker at 
MalaMala had had an unpleasant 
encounter with a lion while walking 
to his village one night together with 
his wife. She was badly mauled, but 
they managed to hole up in an aban- 
doned hut which, unfortunately, 
lacked -a door. He blocked the en- 
trance with a mattress and anything he. 
could add to It, and struggled 
throughout the night as the hungry 
animal repeatedly tried to break in. 

Lawrence Watson ,told us of an 
' even more unpleasant situation. The 
eastern limit of the Kruger National 
Park is the border with neighbouring 
Mozambique where conditions are 
so bad that women have been aban- 
doning their babies by the roadside, 
hoping that someone will find mein 
' arid care for them. Other Mozambi- 
quans, made desperate Joy near- 
famihe conditions, cross the border 
illegally into South Africa by idgM, 
ana the lions who have learned me 
paths they uso, lie in ambush tor 

them. . . „ ■ ■ 

I have mentioned only a fradgj 
of the animals at MalaMala, 
you can also find the Dwarf Mon- 
goose, the Grey Duiker, theYellojv- 
footed Bush Squirrel, the 
Spotted Hyena, the Blaek-backeo 
1 Jackal, the Lesser Galago, tee Sable 
Antelope, the Wild Dog, te e .p® 
Cat, the Reedbuck, the 
others, There simply isn t enoug 


■ I ; must, 1 however, desenbe 
timause in a future article. ThJ ! J? 
they sound like pickled 
Smouse was the Afrikaner name w 
the Jewish peddlers wh° r° f . 
South Africa at the beginning of » 
19th century. They. were the ota 
menaeerie that would later 
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My Visa card now enables me 
to benefit from the convenient 
credit and payment system 

practised in the modern world. 


*Free -Joining the "Visa Adir plan costsme 
nothing, yet allows me additional credit 
whenever I need it. 

* Long Term and Revolving Credit - in 

addition to the interest free credit already 
enjoyed, enables me to plan and pay for my 
purchases as I see fit. 

* Convenient Repayments - every month 
Irepaypnly 10% of the credit used (NIS 100 
minimum). I can make early repayment if I so 
desire. I pay only quarterly interest. - 

it With “VIsaAdir-l can plan my budget and 
shopping better. 

You too can take advantage of a real credit 
card. Apply for “Visa Adit" at your bank 
today. 
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Bv 1880. half of all Jewish firms 

were concentrated in sonic facet of 
The ready-made clolh.ns industry o. 
allied trades, with New York far 
Tead of Cincinnati, and Chicago, 

St. Louis and Milwaukee not far 

kffugh department stores were 
neither a Jewish nor an American 
invention, the names of several Ger- 
man Jewish families - Blooming- 
He, Gimbel and Magin, to name 
iust three - are today inseparably 
[inked to their growth and develop- 
ment in America. In addition to 
creating mercantile dynasties that 
played a pivotal role in the develop- 
ment of American commerce, these 
families created and supported hos- 
pitals, libraries, orchestras and 
museums. 

WITH THE ARRIVAL, in the 
w&e of the European Revolutions 
of 1848, of a number of university- 
trained rabbis from Bavaria, Prussia 
and Bohemia, a major movement 
for religious reform came into being 
in America. 

In 1854, Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise, 
a fiery proponent of Reform, be- 
came the spiritual leader of Cincin- 
nati’s Reform congregation. Bene 
Jeshuran. In the same year. Wise 
founded the newspaper The 
Israelite. A skilled polemicist, he 
used it to attack whatever struck him 
as antithetical to modern life in 
America. 

“Lay your hand on your heart... 
and ask yourself,” Wise wrote his 
readers, “whether you can justify' 
pur cause before God if coming 
generations of Israel will be lost to 
our sacred cause because you im- 
posed on them doctrines which 
caused them to reject the whole 
system.” He proclaimed it their 
’’sacred mission” to remove from 
“the system of our faith" those 
rituals and customs which made 
them feel uncomfortable as Jews. 

True, traditional forms of Judaism 
continued to be practised in Amer- 
ica, particularly in Sephardic east 
coast congregations dating back to 
colonial times. Moreover, the intro- 
duction of Conservative Judaism in 
the later decades of the century 
attracted many German Jews back 
to the traditions of their fathers. 
Nonetheless, by the time of the Civil 


War, Reform Judaism was practised 
by an overwhelming majority of 

Jews in America. 

With the establishment ot the Un- 
ion of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions in 187.1 and the opening of 
Hebrew Union College, the Reform 
movement in America had clearly 
come of age. 

l.J. Benjamin, a Polish maggid 
whfl travelled through America in 
the 1860s, discovered little acquaint- 
ance with Judaism among the chil- 
dren of German Jews, particularly 
among tho daughters of the well-to- 

do. , . 

"...they provide her.. .with a 
music teacher, a singing teacher and 
a governess to continue the practice 
of French; the latter also teaches her 
to sew, knit and the like; and to give 
it all a final touch, they assign a 
teacher to give her Hebrew lessons- 
...but as foT Judaism, the child ex- 
periences and knows nothing." 

OUTSIDE THE family circle a so- 
cial revolution was taking place: the 
secularization of Jewish communal 
life, which after the 1830s began to 
expand beyond the boundaries of 
the synagogue, producing indepen- 
dent clubs and societies led by lay- 
men. , . 

The first of these were philanthro- 


pic organizations such as tine Hebrew 
Benevolent Society of New York. 
Founded in the 1820s by members of 
Congregation Shearith Israel, it later 
merged with the German Benevo- 
lent Society to establish the first 
Jewish orphanage in America. A 
similar sequence of events led to the 
establishment of New York’s fust 
Jewish hospital - Mount Sinai. 

Founded in 1843 by a group of 
German Jews in New York, B nai 
B’rith had more than 50 chapters 
throughout the country by I860. It 
provided its members with fel- 
lowship as well as burial services, 
legal aid, hospitalization benefits 
and cultural activities. Perhaps most 
important, B'nai B’rith worked 
diligently “for the purpose 
of... breaking down all barriers that 
had been created from prejudices 
that existed in the old world and 

unfortunately in this." , 

Institutions were also created m 
response to strictly social needs. 
Organized in 1869, the Standard 


Julius Myer, merchant (top left) with Indian chiefs in Nebraska, 1879. 
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Club of Chicago was typical. Lo- 
cated on Michigan Avenue, the 
building was an impressive structure 
of brick and granite. On the top floor 
was an ornate ballroom; in the base- 
ment were billiard tables and a bowl- 
ing alley; on the main floor was a 
dining room, a well-stocked bar and 
a lounge for card-playing and small 
talk. 

NATURALLY there were regional 
differences. Those who had settled 
in the North supported the Union in 
the Civil War, while those in the 
South frequently joined other 
Southerners in support of slavery 
and the Confederacy. Those who 
settled east of the Mississippi were 
treated as foreigners by gentiles who 
had arrived earlier, while those who 
ventured west of the Mississippi 
were received as fellow pioneers. 

Wherever Jews settled in Amer- 
ica, they transformed themselves 
from “eternal strangers" into a peo- 
ple with a new homeland. As a 
result, a new era in Jewish history 
came into being, one in which the 
Diaspora was perceived as a bles- 
sing. Nowhere was this conviction 
more succintly expressed than at the 
1840 dedication services of Charles- 
ton’s historic Beth Elohim synago- 
gue. “This country is our Palestine," 
declared the officiating rabbi. ‘The 
city is our Jerusalem, this house of 

God our temple.” 

The exhibition is being mounted 
with the support of American 
Friends of Beth Hatefutsoth, the 
Charles E. Smith Family Founda- 
tion, Washington D.C., the Grand 
Street Boys Foundation and tne 
Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, both 
of New York. Publication of the 
catalogue was made possible by the 
U.S. Embassy in Israel. Curator Dr. 
Libo, a specialist in the history of 
America's Jews, will be well known 
to visitors to the exhibition from his 
co-authorship, with Irving Howe, of 
the hooks World of Our Fathers and 
How we Lived. 


The faithful remnant 

THE EXHIBITION , The Miracleof 
Interval Avenue is the outcome of a 
five-year research project carped 

From the Miracle of Interval Avenue: 


out by anthropologist Jack Kugel- 
mass, who is on the faculty of the 
Max Weinrich Centre for Advanced 
Jewish Studies at the Yivo Institute 
in New York. 

The research project was not 
originally conceived as a photo- 
graphic exhibit. In fact, Kugelmass 
says he knew very little about photo- 
graphy, but after years of talking to 
people in their homes and places of 
work, use of the camera became 
second nature. 

The “miracle" of the exhibit’s title 
is a small, neighbourhood shul 
which, despite an elderly and dwind- 
ling congregation, somehow man- 
ages to keep its doors open convinc- 
ingits “acting rabbi,” Moishe Sacks, 
that the continued existence of the 
shul is the work of the unseen hand 
of God. 

The exhibition focuses on a tiny 
congregation of mostly elderly New 
York Jews who chose to remain in 
the South Bronx despite the depar- 
ture of almost all of their former 
friends and relatives. Through strik- 
ing vignettes of the local residents, it 
describes how they manage to sur- 
vive within a seemingly hostile en- 
vironment and find within it a sense 
of purpose and dignity both as elder- 
ly people and as Jews. 

Despite Us notoriety, Ihe South 
Bronx today is rather tame. The fires 
have long smce 4 died down, the gangs 
are no more, and the drug addicts 
have either died or left the area . 

Although a first time visitor may 
find the South Bronx a forbidding 
landscape, for the elderly Jews their 
neighbourhood still represents the 
world they shared with loved ones. It 
is here that they live on their savings 
and social security payments, proud 
of the fact that Bronx people see 
them not as helpless dependents, but 
as resourceful and knowledgeable. 
As Moishe Sacks put it: "Here I’m 
known. Elsewhere I’d be a stranger. 
Here even a bum on the street calls 
me, ‘Mr.’ or ‘Grandpa.’ Somewhere 
else I’d be just another old man. 

“You walk down the street, you 
see a church and you say, ‘This used 
to be a synagogue. You keep on 
walking, you see another church, 
you say, This used to be a synago- 
gue.’ You come here, you can’t say. 
This used to be a synagogue.’ Do 


you know why? Because this still is a 
synagogue!" 

SACK’S STATEMENT says much 
about the Intervale Jewish Centre, 
built in 1922 when the Bronx was in 
its prime. All that remains of Jewish 
life in the South Bronx, both the 
building and the congregation share 
a veteran’s intimacy. Outsiders may 
see the decay, the congregants look 

at it differently. . 

Insists Sacks: ‘To us, this place is 
beautiful. 1 don’t want you to take 
this as sacrilegious, but when I sec 
the stones of Inis building, to me it s 
like I’m looking at the stones of the 
kotel in Jerusalem. So if you ask me 
why we should fix this place up and 
stop the roof from leaking, IMI tell 
you. When rnoshiaefi comes, all the 
shuts from around the world will pick 
themselves up and go to Jerusalem. 
So I have the roof repaired and the 
place painted because I want when it 
goes to Jerusalem, the shul should 
look nice. And besides, I shouldn’t 
have to worry about leaks during the 

rainy season here. ’ 1 

Sacks keeps his congregants by 
assigning to each of them a critical 
role in mai ntaing the m Inyan. 

Dave the erranL son who prides 
himself on irreverent gestures and 
off-colour remarks has become, 
through Sacks's prodding, the kad- 
dish for Ihe congregants, guaran- 
teeing in hjs child-like manner the 
possibility “that he might outlive 
them and say the memorial prayers 
they fear their own children will not. 

Malachi, the Yiddish-speaking 
son of a Moroccan father and Y emc- 
nite mother, has assumed the role of 
ba'al tefilla. Sam takes time out from 
his card games to ensure Qtninyan. 

New congregants emerge every 
once in a white, hardly versed in 
Jewish religious knowledge but 
coaxed into doing things which they 


will soon be expected to do regularly 
- from opening and closing the ark 
and carrying the Tora, to chanting 


the transliterated blessings for an 

a %or all of them, the Intervale 
Jewish Centre offers a comfortable 
place where, by joining the chain of 
Jewish generations, they can make 
their peace with the proximity of 
death. 

(Continued on page 14) 


(below) and (right), Dave (left) and Moishe Sacks at the synagogue. 




Congregants nt the Intervnk-Cenhe. 
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* AMCOR 

Air Tioccssut . 2. M 1 IS. 

I Return of die 

advertising man 

■ | i again. It’s me, Robert 
pflKemGnv. the guy who di- 
1 1 signs these ads. 1 ill back, so 
we must be doing something 
riglitl “Impossible." they said, 
“nobody can advertise a new 
product like the Air Processor 
and expect people to order it by 
phone or with a coupon. No one 
(understands what ionization is 
and why you need it." Even I 
never expected such an over- 
whelming deluge of orders. 

But, again, my partner 
Yitzhak, the copywriter, was 
lone step ahead of me. 

I "Robert, Yitzhak told me. 
riet’s tell the story. Give the 
[public the facts. They’ll always 
I make the smart decision." 

I So, for all you wise consu- 
Imers who have already ordered 
lyour Air Processors, and for 
I those doubting Thomases who 
I have been waiting a bit longer 
■ before ordering, here’s more 
I information about our friendly 
I negative ions, and the story of 
■ those nasty positive ions. I’m 
■ sure you’ll understand why 
I hundreds of thousands of 
I homes and businesses through- 
lout the civilized world have 
I “naturalized" their environ- 
Iment by enriching their air 
■ with negative ions. 

The natural ion balance 

O pen countryside, the natural 
environment in which we fee! 
invigorated, usually contains 
about 1,000 to 2.000 ions in every 
cubic centimeter of air. These inns 
can have either a positive or a 
negative charge. The common 
ratio in nature is four negative 
ions (neg-ions) to five positive 
ions (pos-ions). The u nique aspect 

The Ion in Winter 

W inter, the indoor season, 
is the time of year when 
the air that we breathe as 
much as 90% of the time needs 
replenishment of its neg-ions. 
With the heaters on and the 
windows closed, the neg-ions 
become depleted. Colds and flu 
abound. We also see creeping 
slimy black mold growing on 
the walls. 

Neg-ions actually clean the 
air of bacteria, molds, and other 
microscopic droplets which can 
cause illness, allergy, or black 
slimy mold on your walls. (Not 
to mention that neg-ions re- 
move cigarette smoke and 
fumes of fossil fuels.) Neg-ions 
also protect us from respiratory 
infections by improving tire 
functioning of the windpipe, 
whose hairlike cilia sweep in- 
vading- micro-organisms away 
from die lungs. 
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of this equilibrium is that more of 
a good thing, neg-ions, is even 
inure beneficial, hut lot* many ot 
the hostile pus-iuns can be 
harmful. 

We arc aware that neg-ions are 
the "freshness" component of the 
air. Generation of neg-ions is the 
most efficient method of cleaning 
the air of miniscule pollutant par- 
ticles such as dust, pollens, smoke, 
air-borne bacteria and molds, and 
all types of odors. For example, 
generation oF neg-ions can clear a 


M Oirivl.(r Mm Kr..rf»y i. te fWi.., 0 ,vr«.*d».rJ ..ill. crjtr, A.r iwr^r. 


inundated with volunteers. He 
measured levels of serotonin in 
the blood of his patients, as well as 
their bodies’ efficiency at render- 
ing that hormone inactive. Simul- 
taneously. he surveyed the sharav 
ion count in Jerusalem and 
measured these levels on hot days 
without the sharav winds. 

His results contain the pre- 
scription for many sufferers of 
migraine, asthma, and joint pain 
both during the sharav and in 
"normal" weather conditions. 


increase in blood scroLonin levels, 
but the body's ability to neutralize 
the "anxiety hormone” fails lo 
keep up. 

Although pos-ions and sero- 
tonin cause the "sharav sufferers 
syndrome." other factors arc also 
involved. In some individuals die 
pos-ions cause increased secre- 
tion of adrenaline and nor- adre- 
naline which leads to a temporary 
euphoria - followed after a Lime hv 
biochemical exhaustion. Still 
others react by having their 
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pro- ionizer 

J 


easy inclean filler 


pusi-iuiii/er 


fan nnii 


f 

adjustable air iliroclur 


swivel base 


Dimensions: Uiigib: Mem Width: 22«n Height: 10cm. 


T he air with pollutant 
particles is drawn past the 
ion generator (pre-ioniza- 
tion). The electrically charged 
“heavy" pollutants arc trapped 
by the exclusive electrostatic air 
filter. The clean air is then 
"post -ionized” as it leaves the 
New Air Processor. The Air 
Processor draws only 18 Watts 
— barely more than a night 
light. The larger Air Font uses 
the identical principle. 
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The solution to this imcom- 
fortahlc situation lies in the resto- 
ration of the air's ion halancc. We 
can do Lhis simply and inexpen- 
sively with the help of Amcor s air 
cleaning and ionizing devices, the 
new Air Processor and the Air 
Font. The personal size Air 
Processor emits a million million 
fa trillion for us Americans) nega- 
tive ions per second, naturally 
cleansing and freshening the air 
you and vour family breathe, 
counteracting the host ile pos-ions 
and the anxiety hormone, sero- 
tonin. We, at Sagi Marketing, are 
confident that once you try the 
ionizer for two weeks, YOU WILL 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE or your 
money refunded. 

S o, Folks, keep those calls 
and letters coming in. I’m 
happy to inform you that 
iny family is fine ami happily 


room of cigarette smoke five times 
faster than it dissipates in nnn- 
ionized air. We also know that a 
major detrimental effect of pollu- 
tion is to deplete the air of its Ions. 

In fact, in our man-made environ- 
ments the neg-ion is often 
virtually nonexistent. Neg-ions 
and pollution cannot co-exist. 

The Israel 

ion experience 

I t is well known that the pre- 
sence of higher concentrations 
of neg-ions facilitates learning, 
reduces fatigue, and relaxes the 
anxiety caused by stress. The 
question remains: Why and how 
Jo neg-ions benefit me? (and on 
the contrary: What is so detri- 
mental about pos-ions?) 

Thanks to the research of many 
scientists around the world, and, 
notably, that of the late octogena- 
rian Professor Felix Gad Sulman 
oF the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem we can answer these 
questions. Professor Sulman con- 
ducted a study to determine why 

people suffer during the sharav for 

hamsin). In order to . dev, sc a 
method to help alleviate their 
agony. Statistics demonstrate that 
u? addition to flare ups of 
migraine, asthma, and rheumatic 
attacks which are common in the 
Sharav. there are also increases of 
heart attacks, tensions, dtpres 
sions. traffic accidents, and even 
violent crimes during the hamsin. 

When Professor Sulman an- 
nonneed that he was unde naking 


Two days before the actual 
sharav sets in, the ion count 
increases from the normal one to 
two thousand (in the normal ratio 
of negative to positive) to at least 
double its previous level. But now 
the pos-ion preponderantly pre- 
vails. and sharav sensitive people 
sense that an “ill wind is in the 
air. This pos-ion deluge is accom- 
panied by an average ten-fold 

I Clean air in 
any size room 

|n addition to the New Air 
I Processor, which is designed 
I as a personal clean air source. | 
or for use in small rooms, Amcor 
also manufactures the Air Font, 
which is suitable for rooms up to 
35 square meters in area. Hie 
Air Font with its integral castor 
base (at no extra charge) will fit 
into any decor in your office, 
shop, or even your salon. It can 
easily he rolled into your 
kitchen, if necessary to clean the 
air of a smoky mishap. All this 
while using only the same 
amount of electricity as a 
medium size light bulb, only oz 
Watts. 


thyroid function disrupted. All 
these reactions to the snaray can 
result in migraines, tension, joint 
pain, anxiety, and insomnia, as 
well as overproduction ot 
histamine which aggravates 
asthma and allergies. 

Wc must remember that this 
ion imbalance occurs not only in 
the sharav, but also in many man- 
made environments, such as in 
congested cities, near smoke- 
belching factories, and inside 
many shops, offices, and homes. It 
can dc as severe in winter as in 
summer. In fact, your indoor envi- 
ronment, where you spend most 
of your time, is much more im- 
portant to your health than is the 
outdoor atmosphere. 

_ 1 * 
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enjoying the rich ionized at- 
mosphere of our home. This 
winter we are looking forward 
to a healthy and happy season 
thanks to tne friendly neg-ions 
generated by our new Amcor 
Air Processors and Air Font. 
Wc still feel the difference. 

All 1 can say now is: Try it, 
you’ll love id Honest, it works! 
Just call or fill out the coupon 
and mail it first thine Sunday 
morning. You’ll be glad you did. 
And remember - Sagi Market- 
ing guarantees that you will 
feel the difference or your 
money refunded. You have no- 
thing to lose, but so much to 
_ gain. 

P.S. Remember, I'm still happy to 
answer any questions about our 
personal experience with the 
Amcor Air Processor. Just write to 
me. Robert Keinfciy, in care of 
Sagi Marketing in Raanana (Beit 
Ron. 142 Ahuza) and 1 will per- 
sonally answer each letter. If vou 
missed our record breaking first 
ad. we'll be happy to send you a 
copy by return mail. Hope to hear 
from you soon. 

Robert 
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MEL BROOKS and Woody Allen 
went oil (o become the cli:ini|iit*iis of 
American cinema comedy. Neil 
Simon did (lie :.amc oil Broadway. 

Joe Stein wrote Fiddler on the Hoof 

nml Mike Sic wail wrote f/cHo Dolly ftffw 

find live Itye Hin lie. Mel 'Folic ill Vj&g 

graduated to become chief wiiier of 

All in the Family. I any (iolhart 

created annllioi !■ me-i iiitin'ni* ’I V 

series, M.A.S.H. ' JM 

What llitsc wnicis have in com- 
moil is that they all started out hy w/jpr 

cosiluscing urnuml l ho one mail who, 
more Ilian anyone, embodies what is Ira 

referred to ns the Golden Aye of 
American television. From IW9 to 
1958 - long before the introduction ^ 

nr video taping, editing and canned 
laughter - they and a few others 
helped their star produce a quality ol 
free-wheeling cumeily that critics 
never tired of saying was better Ilian 
most things seen on the legitimate 
stage. 

But while these writers went on to 
ever greater successes, the comic 
genius who inspired and wrote with 
them all those years seemed to dis- 
appear. Finally, in l*W2, in nil imbi- 
bing raiihy pointedly entitled Whar 
Haw 1 Htvn?, Sid < 'aesm explained 
the mystery: lie was busy trying to 
destroy himself. 
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HARDLY out of wartime service 
with the Coast Guard, and with scant 
professional experience (mostly as a 
saxophone player), Sid Ctcsar found 
himself sky-rbckeltine to the 
top in the new medium called televi- 
sion. By the third week of his 90- 
minute Admiral Broadway Revue , 
his sponsor had seen orders for 
Admiral TV receivers leap from few- 
er than 1,000 a week to 10,000. As 
his programme evolved into Your 
Show of Shows and eventually 
Caesar's Hour , he was making $1 
million a year - this nt u lime when 
few Hollywood stars earned as 
much. He wasn’t yet 30. 

Blessed with what he calls the 
constitution of an ox, the tall, 100- 
kilo comic raced through season af- 
ter season of original, live comedy. 
And that wasn't all. In 1962, for 
example, he Filmed It's a Mad, Mad, 
Mad, Mad World in Hollywood, 
played Vegas, then zipped to New 
York, where he began taping yet 
another TV scries during the day 
even while at night he was starring 
on Broadway in Neil Simon's Link 1 
Me - n play in which he took no 
fewer than seven roles. 

It also took its toll. Unable to 
accept a success that had ""come so 
fast and so easily" and equally afraid 
that "it could all be taken away just 
its mysteriously as it had come," Sid 
Caesar became an alcoholic and pill 
addict. Subject to towering rages, he 
frequently tore sinks out of bath- 
room walls, hurled furniture around 
his living room and punched holes in 
doors. 

Drinking and doping himself into 
oblivion every night, he nonetheless 
never suffered handovers and was oil 
the set or in the writers* room every 

PA ck SIXTEEN 


Slim, trim and genial, 
American actor and 
comedian Sid Caesar 
tells Jerusalem Post 
Reporter S.T. Nleravi 
of his long day's 
journey into light. 
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day, bright and early. For years, few 
except nis long-suffering wife Flor- 
ence (they have now been married 
for 43 years) and their three terrified 
children knew oF Sid’s dark side. 

But eventually the dark side was 
all there was. And while “Sid’s 
Kids" - Brooks. Allen, Simon and 
all the rest - went on to expand their 
successful careers, their original in- 
spiration, as he summed it up for us 
the other day, ‘Must stayed drunk for 
25 years." 

MINDFUL of this history - and of 
the fact that Caesar had once nearly 
thrown Mel Brooks out of the win- 
dow of an 18lh-floor liotd room - it is 
with some trepidation that we call on 
the comedian at the Tel Aviv Hilton. 
We’re grateful that our meeting is 
taking place only on the sixth floor, 
and encouraged that the door shows 
no sign of enraged assault. And in 
fact our timid tap is answered by a 
genial, smiling Sid Caesar, slim and 
trim and with n glow of ruddy health 
that most other men of 64 would 
envy, 

"As I relate in my book,” he says, 
"1 was a sick man psychologically, 
punishing myself for what I thought 
was undeserved success. It wasn’t 
until 1979 that I realized I was killing 
myself. L had to ask myself if 1 really 
wanted to die. Once 1 realized l 


wanted to live, I was on my way to 
curing myself. And though I had 
help from doctors, you can only be 

ill 1 4 li I i/fk iiiMif* AiHn hhII t 1 


cured through your own will." 

And then suddenly, as will happen 
several times during (his interview, 
Sid Caesar slips effortlessly from the. 
sublime to the ridiculous, spinning 1 
out a hilarious and impromptu com- 
edy routine: 


w 
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win- oil cn just I'.uin*', l In i fii.i'li tlie 
motions, lie inuik* ,i piolmr in An 
stialia. Im example, and swv.ii:. be 
has no memoiy of eitliei I lu* him m 
the nip (“1 missed an entile emili- 
iient.”). '1 lie same was hue. he says, 
when he bad a lealuied rule in Mel 
Brooks’s Silent Movie . 

TODAY, alter hall a deeaili- «*l 
health food and exeieise in pl.uv of 
hoiff.e and pills, be e\ude:. a |n»-.iii\e 
attitude aluml liimsell and his w«nl. 
“1 limit myself in lennsol i.m ei." 
lie says. “Bcloie. it was all :,o 1 1 untie 
I could neve i enjoy a moment ol my 
lile. Now I chouse mles mi twn 
conditions - it I’m lining to enji-v the 
work, and il I have a hand in writing 
the nail mysell.” 

Which is exactly what t aesai is 
doing here in Isiuol, as lie plays 
emperor in the (lolaii-Glohus pio- 
duet ion of The /■. w/v/u/ x New 
Clothes , directed by David living 
and featuring Robert Morse and 
Julian Chagrin. 

gn “The only way I’ll work is if I have 
| control of (he writing,’' lie says, 

s "Back in the early days ol television 
g il would never occur to a producer hi 
i a sponsor to suggest anything abmil 
I content. That’s because il w;is all so 

S now that nobody knew what they 
were doing anyway. Today, unfortu- 
nately. the situation is vei y different. 
A story conference is attended by 14 
lawyers and 17 accountants. And 
they sit there and say, well, we don't 
like that line... you can’t say that... 
we don’t think this is funny... " 

And suddenly lie is off again. 
“Hey, listen, unless a man is the king 
of comedians, he can’t (ell me what’s 
funny. A lawyer is going to tell me 
u what I can say? You, you're a 
| lawyer, go out and law! Go, go make 
z a law, lawyer. You, Mr. Accoim- 
s tant, go out and add something! 
H Don’t subtract, add! Go. go, gel 
» - otila here!” 



“Doctors!" he snaps. "They’re 
not doctors any more, they’re ail 
brokers and real estate agents! And 
each one is more specialized than the 
next , Oh, a problem with your nose? 

I don’t do noses, but here, take this 
to Dr. Schmcll... nnd Dr. Scluncll 
says. Ah, the left nostril. No, I don’t 
do left nostrils. I recommend Dr. 
Hochem. you go sec - and Hochcm 
says, now where’s the prob - ah, 
upper uart of the left nostril? Too 
bad, I don’t do scptiims. You go see 
- and of course each one is charging 
you $150 a shot, and meanwhile 
you’re running around with your 
nose..." 

Caesar shrugs. "That’s my sort of 
comedy - based on the truth, ex- 
aggerated a little, but recognizable 
to anyone who observes fife. My 
heroes were Chaplin, Fields, 
Keaton, Laurel and Hardy - thnt's 
the kind of comedy they did, in 
sketches, and in a way sketch com- 
edy is becoming a lost art." 

But Brooks and Simon and others 
have certainly carried on the tradi- 
tion. How did he feel about their 
success, which so obviously grew out 
of writing for television with Sid 
Caesar? 

“For a long time I was consumed 
with jealousy," the comic admits. 
"But that's because I was so sick. It 
took years for me to realize that if 
they were doing it and I wasn’t - then 
that was only my fault. We always 
want to blame •they’ and ‘them’ for 
our problems. It’s only when we 
learn that 'they’ and ‘them’ is really 

us that we have any hope of recover- 
ing." 

Of course he did not totally dis- 
appear during his dark years in the 
1960s and 1970s. But he admits he 



Sid Cursor as actor (lop); rii his dark 
period when his agents merehun- 
dised him for films (left); with Im- 
ogen Cant in ‘S'our Show of Shows’; 
and (centre) in Israel this month. 

CAESAR reveals that lie’s currently 
engaged in making a pilot for a new 
TV series, but with precisely the 
conditions of artistic control that he 
has set for himself. 

“i mean, after all," he grins, “they 
shouldn't have to worry about me. 
True, today n lot of comics depend 
on the dirty word to get a laugh. I 
just never went for that. 1 mean, if 
you have to drop your pants to get a 
laugh, that’s a cheap shot. It stifles 
creativity. I’ve always been con- 
cerned with taste. So if the new show 
goes the way I want it, and if I enjoy 
it, fine. And if it doesn’t, that’s fine 
too, I'll do something else. 

Caesar also has 450 hours of kine- 
scopes from his glory days<on the 
small screen that producers arc ea- 
ger to re-issue in half-hour segments. 
But he’s proceeding cautiously on 
this project. For one thing, he insists 
the past" is past, and his recovery of 
mental and physical health depends 
on recognizing was as was and now 
ns now. 

"It’s an idea I picked up from 
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In lu- -..iv,. ainipunei-dsioreeluff 

■' In "I '■vieiiir.is wlu.se work H 

;lI" 1 ih v -| ii-.tlly !!ul into j t w u 

'"V W " 1 vv,l ';. m lUfilienl school and I 

M.ill. .ilia. I ini' his k-Mh, inks, hut for 

l ; ,JS, ; i n Vi \ :^'ys been in- 

lrU B »Ji B i| in tin- Miliji'i-L 1 ' 

I IF I’AUSI S. ‘'iniling with a mem- 

■’"in- “l Hi.; most remarkable 
flmir.th.il » v » i happened tonic w.is 

m I*'. .. wlu M | pui ;i call from Albert 
I ■ n 1 1 . Ili l.-n Dukas, who was 
I'liiM.-m's smci.irv at Princeton 
w.isnn ill.' ph.iiif. She said Einstein 
lu'vnl this i liaiaetei I did un TV, the 
PmlesMH. and lie wauled to meet 
Hie. Albeit I'.iiiMciii wauled to meet 
ii 7 I cniil.ln’i believe Albert Ein- 
sti'iii even knew I was alive! 

“I lulil my smciary, quick, get me 

wa y I un tk mi relativity, 1 gotta 
leai ii all about relativity over the 
wccki'iiil. And the meeting was set- 

I remember, 12 Mciecr Street, Prin- 
ceton hut bu smile reason il never 
came abmil. 

“And a year or so later, I was 
giving a led me at Columbia Uni- 
versity amt a man stops me in the hall 
ami says: ‘Sul Caesar? I'm Robert 
Oppaiheima'. You know, Albert 
was just crazy about you.' Can you 
imagine... ?’’ 

Caesar also glows warmly when 
we tmt out the programme or his 
1‘ki.* It roadway triumph. Little Me. 

“( iusli,” lie says. "Yeah, I played 
sewn tn eight roles. What concen- 
tration (Imt (unk, what physical 
energy. I uelually did one characler- 
diunge in two seconds. Slipped be- 
hind a post, slapped on a moustache 
ami a different accent... and I was so 
sick then... ” 

I assure him that the audience 
never knew, and remark that when 
Neil Simon revived the play on 
Broadway ill 1 1 1N2, James Coco look 
one mlc, ami a half-dozen other 
actor's look the rest. 

AND DID somebody mention ac- 
cents? Sid Caesar is famous for his 
ability to douhletalk gibberish in a 
dozen languages - a skill lie says he 
developed wm'kiiig in his father's 
restaurant, which catered to a wide 
ethnic variety of factory hands in 
Yonkers, New York. 

“Yeah," he shrugs, "1 just haw to 
hear a language for a few minutes 
nml I'm off. I've actually ordered in 
Italian and French restaurants, Ger- 
man restaurants, " 

A lie i a side-splitting demonstra- 
tion of lii.s phoney French, CattM 
abruptly switches to ail ersatz Heb- 

rt “\Vell, , ‘ lie grins, “I lintl little help 
there. I went in I lehrew school W 
eight years. I learned that /to**™* j 
‘In the beginning’ and ycled and 

yalda u iid this is a koof 
Win/ and that’s the sum total ol my 

Hebrew.” . . „ (hi( 

Ami how is lie enjoying tnis 

I I clue w-spe liking country? 
“Marvellous,” he says. If 

thing’s lacking in amcmties mey 
make up for ft in enthusiasm mtf 

eagerness to help. Fully P r f , f® 
al, too, on the set. It's . nea! 1 joy* 
“And the country! he «“ • 
suddenly hecoining a t0 “ r . ®:ij er 
“Now this rock, this rock ‘ S u er0 d 
than that rock. On that, rock 

blew his nose - yes, ogj. 1 ^ 
rock. And that rock over there.' ^ 
isn’t the original ro^. because 
Romans took away that rocs 
replaced il with this rock. . { 
“But this rock is older 
rock. And this rock is ®. ve L /^Sra- 

tant rock, because on this rock AD 
ham stood to mount hi t ^ at ’ S 
And that rock over there. . 
where Mainionides droppe ^ 
kerchief - you still see Jj f* & th j S 
sometimes. And pM tie .. ;^ n a (a 
rock is very unusual necau^i 
rock, it’s u stone. And Q 

over there...” _ 
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S3 || only Mi'iii" :■» Iwrauv-.i'l 
ihc 1 warnings on yi.iiu.llv eve. vlhmg 

Sunlight eat. drink ui buy. I his was 

the dominant linkage 1 picked up m 
my recent three-week vim i" the 
glial consumer paradise olherw.se 

known as the USA- 
Ohvioudv. 1 wasu I Mirpn-.vri lu 
health' warnings on ugaielle 
packets or cigarette .ids. nut even 
when they were as expired as. 
“Surgeon 1 5enc ml s \\ a i n i ng . 
Smoking causes lung ''iiiicei , heart 
disease, emphyseiua, ami may com- 
plicate pregnancy." 

1 was, however, amazed when 1 

paid an intermission visit to the 
snack bar in a Manhattan theatre 
lobby and was confronted with a 
huge sign oil the wall reading: 
“Alcoholic drinks during pregnancy 
can cause birth defects." I expressed 
my surprise to the bartender. "Are 
you pregnant?" he asked solicitous- 
ly, 1 assured him I wasn’t, anil said I 
only wanted a Coke anyway. 

It was one of the few theatre bars 
in which the filled cola glasses were 
not separated into batches of "diet 
and “regular.” There is also 
“caffeine-free” Coca-Cola in the 
U.S., both with sugar and without. 
There is even "caffeine-free" ginger 
ale, though neither I nor any of my 
acquaintances had ever supposed 
there was caffeine in ordinary ginger 
ale. I am still not certain, though my 
encyclopedia informs me that real 
ringer can indeed be used as a stimu- 
lant. In the New York area there is a 
new soft drink called “Zap,” which 
is a hc-man’s reaction tu the health 
consciousness fad; its slogun is “Full 
of sugar and twice the caffeine of 
ordinary colas." 

Asa consumer reporter, 1 suppose 
it is my function to advocate more 
and not fewer health warnings on 
products. However, I am still 
pondering just how much dangerous 
alcohol a pregnant woman could 
possibly consume between Act I and 
Act 11 of Marvin Haniliscli’s latest 
musical Smile which has just opened 
on Broadway. Several cynics, or 
i perhnps realists, have suggested to 
l me that the proliferation of product 
warnings in the U.S. today is in- 
tended as much for the protection of 
manufacturers against lawsuits ns 
the consumer against dnngcr. After 
seeing hair-dryers with five detailed 
instructions on how to reduce risk of 
death by electric shock, and res- 
taurant menus which ask, “Are you 
counting your calories and cholester- 
ol?”, 1 was beginning to wonder why 
flights of stairs did not carry signs 
cautioning: “Fnlling down these 
stairs could cause broken bones.” 

WHEN I WAS growing up in the 
U.S., back in the Dark Ages, the 
commercialization of Christmas with 
all the coloured lights and red-and- 
green decorations traditionally be- 
gan right after Thanksgiving - which 
woulcl mean today, November 28. 
Nowadays, it seems to start right 
after Hallowe'en, which is the last 
night of October. By the time I 
arrived in Chicago on November 2, 
many stores were already preparing 
their windows for Christmas, and the 
same was true in New York a week 
later. When I asked about a traffic 
jam on a Sunday afternoon in Man- 
hattan, a fellow bus-rider informed 
me the department stores were jam- 
med, apparently with early-bird 
Christmas shoppers. Yes, most 
American stores are open seven days 
a week, albeit with shorter hours on 
Sundays. 

Opened just in time for this year’s 
Christmas shopping is the elegant 
new Fifth Avenue headquarters of 
F-A.O. Schwarz, one of the world’s 
roost impressive toy stores. One cap 
*our it like a museum, and you don’t 
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have to be embarrassed taking 
photos posed next to a life-size horse 
priced at $4,500, yes tha s four 
thousand five hundred dollars, 
close on NIS 7,000. 

One can learn a lot about a society 
by the games its people play. I consi- 
dered buying a board-game called 
“Mid-Life Crisis," but rejected it as 

smacking too much 
would 1 want to play The Cooking 
Game ” the object of which is to be 
the first one to get your dinner 
ready " It is even educational, as the 
ingredients are printed in several 
languages “so children can learn as 

'''Incite women's-consciousness 

atmosphere of the U.S. today, I was 
not surprised to see a game c* 
“An Invitation to Play L“ d !? s 
-The Game for Women Only. A 

sample question from ihe box cuv«: 

“Who was the first person who made 
you feel uncomfortable by the way 
he looked at your body ! 


This game, by the way, also carries 
a warning: “Suggested for women 8 
and over." So much for that, with 
two daughters still under 18 in our 
household. I opted for a new edition 
of “Trivial Pursuit" and a game 
called “Go for Broke" - the object 
of which is to be the first to lose all 
your money, an obvious natural for 
us Israelis. (And I bought them at a 
discount toy store, a phenomenon 
which abounds in the U.S. and is 
sorely lacking here in Israel, where 
most toys and games are veiy expen- 

^ Israel is who have visited the Big 
Apple will undoubtedly be heart- 
broken to hear that Alexander s dis- 
count department store oil Lexing- 
ton Avenue is slated to dose down in 
early 19S7, following the demise of 
Gimbel’s and Orbach’s - two other 
popular mcccJis for budgel- 
conscious shoppers. 

The local scuttle-butt is that Alex- 
ander’s was offered an irresistible 


price fur its choice real estate, but 
that its blanches m downtown Man- 
hattan and Ouevns will remain in 
business. Still, lire flagship stoic al 
suili and Lexington will he solely 
missed, as Blomuinydale's al ndlli is 
lovely to visit, but beyond tile range 
of a typical tourist fimn Israel. 

MY lit- ENTRY into the Israeli 
mai kel- place was eased by (he 
American Food Festival ciurently in 
'jcsjj pmgi ess al all hi (inches of Super-Sol 
%4 mid I lypei -Kol. lu fact, had I known 
'"’J&j about it. I iniglit not have schlepped 
back three pound-packages of sliced 
processed Anierican-style cheese, 
which my family loves in toasted 
sandwiches. Super-S.il/Myper-Kol 
arc selling the same tiling, albeit at 

50 per cent more. 

The American Food Festival, now 
in its second week, otfeis a wide 
range of some 400 different items 
from the U.S.. ul tolerable prices lor 
imported goods. Super- Sol vice- 
president Mordeclmi Krciner, who 
took me on a lour of the products at 
the huge Petah Tikvu Mypcr-Kol, 
explained that the ycnr-old U.S.- 
Isrneli F ree Trade Zone agreement 
had not influenced the prices in this 
festival but that il svas not customs 
duties - averaging 25 to 35 percent - 
that were mainly responsible for 
making the goods so much more 
expensive than in the U S. It was the 
shipping costs, especially for items 
which have to he deer-frozen, such 
as the cheeses and the kosher 
Empire-brand pre-cooked barbecue 

turkeys and chjckcus. 

I wasn't here when the broke 
out last week over the reliability of 
kashrut labelling on some of the 
products in the festival. It is Super- 
Sol’s policy to sell only foods which it 
considers kosher. Many of the pro- 
ducts in the festival carry the O-U 
emblem of the Union of Orthodox 
•j Jewish Congregations of America, 
which is accepted by Orthodox Jews 
everywhere, although not by some 
of the iiltra-Orihndox. 

More problematic are the pro- 
ducts bearing the letter ‘K,'' which 
is apparently not certified by any 
single rabbinical body, but repre- 
sents a variety of kashrut certifica- 
tions. The Israeli Chief Rabbinate, 
i in press advertisements last week, 
questioned the reliability of the K. 

The Super-Sol management says it 
consulted a respected Orthodox rab- 
bi, Rabbi Simon Dolgin. formerly of 
the U.S., on the matter. As a result, 
i the chain removed a fe-w queslion- 
_ able items from the shelves, but left 
S most of the “Relabelled products. 
V3 s jhere are also a very few items such 
^ as tinned vegetables in only water 
and salt, which have no kashrut 

*-«-i emblem whatsoever. 

The American Food Festival was 
)|S carried out in cooperation with 
_ Waldbaum’s, a large. Je wish-owned 
supermarket chain on Americas 
mes eastcoast. Ithassome 130storesand 

>nl8 a n annual turnover of $1-5 billion, 

with Many of the products currently on 
^ur sale here bear the Waldbaum s 
ition house label. 

"me For its part, Waldbaum’s presi- 
dent, Ira Waldbaum, has committed 
fail his chain to a reciprocal Israeli food 
. f or festival in its own stores, probably 
ala before Pessah, buying the goods 


through Super-Sol channels, as it 
already does in the case of Tnuva 
cheeses and ol her selected pioducts. 

Former Americans looking for "n 
touch of home" will find many in the 
current festival - everything from 
Hellmann's mayonnaise to cans of 
Dr. Brown’s cream soda (a very 


“New Yorkisli” beverage) nnd gin- 
ger ale, from Hcrshey's chocolate 
kisses to Mce Tu "duck sauce and 


Chinese marinade, from Duncan Hi- 
nes's chocolate-chip cookie mix to 
both Ronzoni and Waldbnuin’s pas- 
ta in exotic shupcs. 

I won’t pretend that these items 
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arc cheap -- the pie-cooked tui keys 
and chickens in barbecue sauce sell 
here for ait iiilumdnling NIS ll.MJ 
and NIS 14.7U per kilo respectively. 

Oil the other band, ail average ol 
between NIS 2 and NIS 3 for items 
such as cake mixes, boxes of cookies, 
and bottles of salad dressing from 
the U.S. seems tolerable. Noi me 
the Miller cheeses in varieties such as 
cheddar, inucnstcr. baby goudsi, 
pannesan, anil yogurt, prohibitively 
high, al NIS I h. 50-2 1.20 per kilo, 
and these do curjy the widely- 
accepted O-U htfL'hshcf\ sis docs Ihc 
Empire fr«vzen poultry. 

In any case, atrip to a Super-Sol or 
1-lypei-K.ol market is certainly 
cheaper than n flight ticket to the 
USA - and the stores will be 
raffling off some of these as well. In 
another recent sign of creeping 
Americanization, the Hyper-Kol 
market at Riiniat Ci ail’s C anion 
Avalon mall stays upon all night on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, when 
the customers are primarily “stu- 
dents, doctors and nurses leaving, 
late shifts, and taxi drivcis.” On 
other days il is open until midnight. 

WHEN travelling abroad, one con- 
sciously or hi icon sci* hi sly looks for 
products from home. I was not sur- 
prised to lind Elite chocolate wafers. 

Osciii powdered soups, and wines - 
both Carmel and the newer Yurdcii 
and Ganila ones - as far afield as 
Chicago, nnd even Gary, huh ! was 
more surprised, but no less plensed, 
to turn over a plastic shopping bag 
from Alexander’s nnd see that the 
bag itself was “made in Israel." I was 
glad to see that it curried the warning 
about the danger to children of suf- 
focation, which might well be emu- 
lated here. 

Another New York innovation we 
would do well in emulate is the 
deposit on bottles and cans tor beer 
anil soft drinks (I don’t know why 
wine and liquor arc excluded). Fa- 
ery supermarket there has bins to 
collect the empties, and a five cent 
deposit is refunded. 

One final story of how to beat the 
consumer would be in order. Whitt 
visiting my mother in Gap/, Inu., 
purchased something which is mj- 
tuully unknown in Israel - a radio 
which also has a wavelength to pick 
up the sound from television. This is 
very useful when I'm in the kitchen 
and want to hear the TV news err the 
dialogue of a favourite serial when 
the faces are already familiar to me. 

It is not an expensive item in the 
U.S., and I selected an Emerson at 
$19.95 or about NIS 30, at a 
popular-class discount chain called 
K-Mart. We picked up the evening 
paper only to discover that from the 
Following day, the very same radio 
would be on “special for only 
$15.95. 

I was not about to make a fuss 
about a difference equivalent to six 
shekels. But my mother, a well- 
trained American consumer, would 
have none of it. She pointed out that 
nothing stopped us from returning 
the radio, collecting a cash reFund, 
and buying another identical one at 
four dollars less. Instead, however, 
she phoned the store anil explained 
to the department manager wnal had 
happened. 

To my surprise, he apologized 
profusely. He said he had not seen 
the forthcoming ad ur he would have 
warned us to wait a day for the 
discount . And he said it was the store 
policy in such eases to refund the 
difference, so long as the merchan- 
dise had been purchased within 
three days pi ior to the side offer. 

All we had to do was take in our 
sales slip, and we were handed foil i 
dollars cash, no questions asked. 
America. America. . . C1 

^ 
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col LINOWITZ i 1 ’ ihk 1 i>l ilu* buil- 
dersof the giant N l ‘i. ,1>k Cuipi'iiilioii. 

Whoever nlioliut»| '»*■?• a l* ,l i' 1 ' ‘"’V - 
where benefit ji*«n lus skills. oiiIlt- 
nriscaiKl tenacity. What l iulen heiy 
did for printing, I .iimwii/ and lus 
colleagues did f«»i |*uUKi»py.iiB. 
Some of the nu»si dramatic c mnlcis 
of his book tell the story »f the long 
and pertinacious struggle ui a haiul- 
ful of people lu transform the inven- 
tion of xerographic duplication into 
a mass-produced desk comer, whose 
trademark lias become a household 
word all over the world It is 
astounding to learn how much ing- 
enuity, organization. legal talent and 
finance was invested until the 
machine became available for every- 
body's easy operation. It revolutio- 
nized office work, but also flooded 
the public with a torrent of docu- 
ments, some of them belter burnt 
than copied. 

His engaging memoir is written 
with the modesty of a wholesome 
personality, the wit and wisdom of a 
committed Jew, the clarity of a great 
jurist, the sensitivity of a compas- 
sionate man and the realism of a 
corporation executive turned diplo- 
mat. He introduces the reader to 
the travails of American business 
competition, the inner workings of 
the Organization of American 
States, where he represented his 
country, and the intricacies of the 
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autonomy negotiations between 
Egypt and lsra<d, which he mediated 
as President Carter's Special Repre- 


■ / 


sentative. T 

In between he presided over a jv 
Presidential Commission on World w 

Hunger, the National Urban Coali- D 

tion, a leading law firm, and negoti- 
ated successfully the new Panama / 
Canal trentics. In six months of high- 
intensity negotiations he accom- 
plished, together with Ambassador ,p 
Ellsworth Bunker, what had eluded t 
his predecessors in thirteen years of I 
inconclusive talks. 1 lis description of i 
how they coped with the vagaries of ! 
the negotiations, his firmness in dis- i 
missingspeciousclaims, and hisflex* i 
ibility in responding to genuine i 
legitimate concerns of the other side , , 

can serve as a textbook for uspiring • 
practitioners of diplomatic dis- 
course. 

THE AUTHOR’S account of Presi- 
dent Carter’s fight for congressional 
ratification of the Panama treaties, 
against heavy odds in the Senate, 
provides a revealing insight view into 
the functioning of the American 
political process. Together with 
other members of the administra- 
tion, Linowitz crisscrossed the coun- 
try, lobbying dissenting senntors and 
public bodies, wielding his weighty 
influence, addressing national con- 
ventions and breaking brend with 
innumerable corporation executives 
and labour leaders. Indeed, rarely 
have so few breakfasted with so 
many in such a short time span, and 
with such dramatic effect. By April 
1978 the Senate ratified the treaties, 
with the majority of one vote just 
above the required two-thirds 
majority. 

Even before the struggle for the 
ratification had ended. President 
Carter offered Sol Linowitz the post 
of Special Presidential Representa- 
tive for the Middle East to help 
expedite the peace negotiations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. He de- 
clined, and declined again when he 
was subsequently offered the cabinet 
post of Secretary of Commerce. 

However, after Robert Strauss, 
who had acted as the president’s 
representative in the Middle East, 
returned after six months to 
Washington, to organize Carter’s re- 
election campaign, Linowitz yielded 
reluctantly to Carter's renewed 
urgings to accept the Middle East 

assignment. TTnltlrp Strauss, who 


THE MAKING OF A PUBLIC 
MAN: A Memoir by Sol M. Liiio- 
witz. Boston, Toronto, Little, 
Brown. 258 pp. $19.95. 

Gideon Rafael 

.post because of his Jewish origin and 
the fact “that he had never read the 
Bible,” Sol Linowitz argued that "it 
might be unwise for the United 
States to be represented by a com- 
mitted and involved Jew in an area 
where so many of the conflicts had a 
religious aspect.” When Carter dis- 
missed this argument, pointing out 
that Kissinger and Strauss had been 
able to operate in the Middle East, 
Linowitz answered: “My situation 
was different because my Jewish 
involvements were deeper than 
theirs. I was chairman of the board 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
had been chairman of the executive 
board of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and had served in other Jew- 
ish leadership posts." But eventually 
he acceded to the president s sum- 
mons. 


THE CHAPTER entitled "Carter, 
Sadat and Begin," dealing with his 
mission in the Middle East, is, of 
course, of particular interest to the 
Israeli and probably also to the Arab 
reader. Linowitz’s appointment as 
“Personal Representative of the 
President for the Middle East Peace 
Negotiations" was announced on 
November 6, 1979. It lasted fourteen 
months. Linowitz recalls his assign- 
meat as “the most inttresOng and 
exciting and uncertain of his life. « 
might also, so he believes, have been 
themost productive, “if the incom- 
ing Reagan administration had built 
S early 1981 on the foundations we 
tod laid for them.” Linpwitz's prin- 
cipal task was to reconcile the oppos- 
ing positions of Egypt and brad on 
thl institution of Ml jutonmwfor 
the West Bank and Gaza ™ esn 
nians in accordance with the Camp 

David agreement. 

He believes that an agreementon 
autonomy could havc bcen achievetl 

in 1981 , ‘‘for the simplest of reasons, 
the leaders were Anwar Sadat and 
Menachem Begin. They knew^and 
respected each other. When m th 
future, documents and d banes b* 


Q 

relationship between the two lead- 
era, and their true intentions which j 
they refrained from confiding to J 
each other. Still, Linowitz’s conten- , 
tion is plausible, that a more asser- 
tive Reagan administration could 
have filled the gan which separated 
the positions of Begin and Sadat, 
had it shielded them with American 
power and prestige against internal 

and external opposition. 

However, in liis tnlks in Washing- 
ton Linowitz realized that the new 
president, and his secretary of stale 
Alexander Haig, had other priori- 
ties. The future action or inaction of 
the Reagan administration con- 
firmed his initial impressions. The 
disengagement of the United States 
became even more pronounced by 
its failure to stabilize the situation in 
Lebanon by military and political 
means, and especially after the col- 
lapse - under Syrian pressure-of the 
comprehensive agreement between 
Lebanon and Israel reached only 
after the firm personal intervention 
by Secretary of State George Shultz. 

Be that as it may, at the end of his 
mission Linowitz was convinced that 
considerable progress had been 
achieved in the Egyptian-Israeli 
autonomy negotiations. In a memor- 
andum he gave to the president a 
week before Carter left office in 
January 1981 , he listed no fewer than 
25 areas where the two countries had 
agreed on powers and responsibili- 
ties to be granted to the Palestinian 
Self-Governing Authority. Reading 
this impressive list now, five years 
later, one is indeed inclined to pon- 
der with the author whether it was 
really impossible to reach agreement 
on the remaining five major ,ss Jj e jj- 

Since then the situation has furth- 
. er deteriorated. The three original 
l signatories of the Camp David 
. Accord have left the scene, the 
1 autonomy talks are suspended . and 
the positions of the parties on the 
i Palestinian issue are farther re- 
r moved from one another than ever. 

While the stalemate lasted, the 
3 establishment of settlements m the 
p administered territories progressed, 
n deepening the differences on the 
d future status of the West Bank and 
: Gaza. Linowitz is of the opinion that 

d Beam’s rejection of a settlement 
d "freeze" was the reason for the 


diaries nn the thiileen days ut Camp i 
David, which he confided In l.ino- 
witz’s scmlinv, he concludes without 
doubt that “Carter lolly believed 
that :d Camp David. Begin had 
promised no further Israeli settle- 
ment fin the duration of the auton- 
omy negotiations.’' Die president 
never forgave Begin for not lowing 
honoured this pledge, as he was 
entitled in understand it. Linowitz 
reports Bcgin’s contradictory ver- 
sion, and carefully avoids passing 
judgement. 

WITH AN exquisite sense of 
humour and perspicacity, Linowitz 
tells about sonic of his encounters 
with the dramatis personae. Testing 
Begin’s sense of humour, known to 
be of a peculiar brand, he told him 
that every time he went home people 
wanted the answer to three ques- 
tions: “Would there be pence in the 
Middle East? Wlial was it like nego- 
• tinting with the Israelis? Why did 1 
like Menachem Begin?” When Be- 
gin asked what his answers were. 
Linowitz said: "Mr. Begin, the third 
question is the really tough one." He 
once explained to the prime minister 
why he and Israel were losing sup- 
port abroad: "Sadat had the art of 
saying no and making it sound yes, 
whereas Begin would sny yes and 
make it sound like no.” Begin was 
proud of his legal training. He was 
lattcred, and occasionally mitigated 
lis intransigence, when Linowitz 
suggested to him they should discuss 
the controversial point "ns one 
1 lawyer to another.’ But in reality 
1 Begin was, in Linowitz' s opinion, 
"more a Talmudic dispuler than an 
advocate for a practical brief." 


most painful part for my father was 
that lie could not give us the financial 
help we needed.’ T heir family home 
in Trent on. New Jersey, was flanked 
on one side by an Italian and on the 
other by an Irish family. The neigh- 
bourhood was not a melting pot, but 
h mosaic depicting the large Amer- 
ican coin inanity. In a way. it wasnoi 
dissimilar front the Israeli society 
formed by immigrants from more 
than a hundred countries. 

The influx from America of peo- 
ple of the qualities of a Sol Linowitz 
would surely improve the calibre of 
the Israeli public man, and enrich 
the quality of our life. Until their 
arrival, we shall have to soldier on as 
best we- can. And they will continue 
to give proof of their deep commit- 
ment lolsrael. D 
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“more a Talmudic dispuler than an 
advocate for a practical brief." 

Sadat’s charm , single-mindedness 
and sociability endeared him to 
Linowitz as to most of his interlocu- 
tors. But his occasional "confi- 
dences" did not lake him in. The 
author depicts with well-meaning 
and delicate tact the strength and 
weaknesses of Sadat, who believed 
that leaders should settle large mat- 
ters. and force their subordinates to 
settle the details. He was somewhat 
allergic to "Bcgin's nit-picking and 
pettifoggery." saying ohm: "My 
cousin Menachem is so afraid, tie 
does not realize we can do great 
things together." Tragically. Sadat 
was denied the realization of Ins 
grand designs, and so were his two 

other partners in peace . 

The author served and observed 
from close two American presidents, 
Lyndon Johnson and Jimmy Carter. 
He sketches their characters, doings 
and dealings with a few but revealing 
strokes, highlighting their accom- 
plishments and failings. Having met 
leading personalities in many coun- 


THE STORY OF THE SYNAGO- 
GUE by Geoffrey Wigoder. Jeru- 
salem, The Domino Press. 208 pp. 

No price stated. 

Jeff Black 

THIS BOOK curries the imprint of 
the Diaspora Museum; and of its 250 
photographs, the majority come 
from tne museum’s collection. Tin' 
Storv of the Synagogue is hi essence a 
coffee-table 'book, and a very 
pleasant one at that. 

Geoffrey Wigoder. in short chap- 
ters devoted to either historical 
periods or geographical areas, pre- 
sents u lively and all-embracing view 
of synagogues of those times and 
places. He does not allow himself to 
get sucked into academic disputes 
overwhen thesynngoguc originated, 
nor does he overburden the reader 
with the technicalities of synagogue 
architectural development. 

The main feature of the book is its 
illustrations, and here is where it 
excels. For practically every point 
raised in the text, there is a well- 
placed photograph or an illustration 

to act as an example. „ 

The only criticism one has is that 
perhaps some of the 50 colour plates 
mcluaed detract from rather than 
add to the book. For the most part, 
nre nhotneraohs of the 


^uSlike Siraoss. who fnti.re, 

hed initialiy to convince the presi- come avoi]abl , ? nature of the 

tent of his disqualification for the different picture on the nature o 


.dent of his disqualification for the 
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he aggravation of Carter’s relations 
i! vdSi him, and also for the increasing 
[ a tensions between Sadat and Begin, 
he On the basis of Carters personal 
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tries, Linowitz concludes that there 
are few leaders in the world today 
who "can move nations. 1 He finds 
that "Anwar Sadat, Golda Meir and 
Helmut Schmidt were perhaps the 
last of them." A rather unusual, but 
none the less fascinating, trinity. 

LINOWITZ DEALT with corpora- 
tion executives from Tokyo to 
Buenos Aires, negotiated interna- 
tional disputes from Panama to 
Cairo, practised law with outstand- 
ing distinction, and established life- 
long friendships with people oT diffe- 
rent background and origin. Only at 
the very end of his book docs he 
reveal his own background. These 
pages offer a key to understand the 
making of this public man of com- 
passion, commitment and compe- 
He is the eldest of four brothers, 
all of whom ended up in Washington 
as professionals involved in public 
affairs. Sol grew up in a jypical 
Russian Jewish immigrant family, 
"where values were taught and not 
rhetoric, where Jewishness was in the 
home and people helped each other , 
where the most important legacy was 
to give us education and the nnrdcst, 


they impress, here they look like 
artificial models lacking the grace of 
the buildings they portray. 

With regard to the text, there is al 
times a certain looseness which jars. 
Near the book’s beginning Wigoder 
remarks, A Jew of the first century 
would find himself at home ( in a 
synagogue of the twentieth. Yet 
only a page earlier he had remarked , 
about the synagogue’s beginning, 
“there is no evidence that men and 
women were separated” at prayer. 
This surely makes a significant dif- 
ference between synagogues two 
thousand years apart. 

However, this is one of the few 
minor faults in a text that fairly races 
along in its successful attempt to give 
a clear and concise account of the 
development of the synagogue. 

In his research, Wigoder has come 

_ irttarfidino tlthltC AllfM 


across many interesting titbits, such 
as the way, in 1885, a Calcutta syna- 
gogue attempted to raise funds. In a 

r »i-i all nHilipifi rtf 


manner familiar to all addicts of 
mifai hapayix , the synagogue held 
what a local papCT termed "a holy 
lottery” and raffled off a Tom scroU. 
What the winner did with his prize is 
left unrecorded. 

Moving to China, Wigoder notes 
that the name of the street in Kaifeng 
leading to that city’s synagogue was 
called” Lane of the Pluck-Sinew Re- 
ligion, which was how the local 
population called Judaism^ after its 
method of preparing meat." 
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THE POEMS of John Wieners hear witness to what might be 
termed the first law of piuhodyihimics: longing swings back on 
its axis. In contrast lo contemporary poetry's fashionable trend 
toward longing for a sentimentalized past or more vita! present, 
Wieners’ poems consider not only the object of longing - the 
arch-romantic subject - hut the ground lo which it returns and 
the context in which it is defined. In as much as his poetry is 
romantic, il is tempered both by his understanding of this 
“law," and,-il follows, by the accuracy with which he draws the 
concrete particulars of his largely underworld of nights, drugs, 
homosexual encounters and their aftermath. 

Wieners broke into print in 1958 with a slim volume of eight 
ode-like poems written over a period of eight days in San 
Francisco’s Hotel Wentley. It was an extraordinary debut, and 
The Hole! Wentley Poems stand among the most impassioned 
documents to come out of the Black Mountain school. Though 
Wieners credits both Charles Olson and Robert Creeley - 
under whom he studied there - as mentors, one would be 
hard-pressed to imagine a more vital transformation of what 
each had to offer: 

Our age bereft of nobility 

How can our faces show it? 

I look for love. 

My lips stand out 
dry and cracked with want 

of it. 

Oh it is well. 

My poem shall show the need for it. 

Reading again through these poems at the beginning of his 
oeuvre, Wieners’s youth (lie was 24 at the time) is apparent 
both in what he doesn't manage text urn I ly and in his tendency 
toward, large statements that don’t always carry (he tone 
intended. One is nevertheless struck by the force and commit- 
ment of a voice pressed up against the lines of r poetry that was. 
and remains. 

Only the score of a man's 
struggle to stay with 
what is his own, \vhat 
lies within him to do. 

Without which is nothing, 
for hint or those who hear him. . . 

His portraiture is dear, and these eight poems are among his 
most moving, but it is where the gesturing of The Hotel Wentley 
Poems leaves off that I feel Wieners’ lasting poetry takes root. 

Ace of Pentodes, published six years later, develops the 
characteristic edge and temper of the poetry that will continue 
on into the three subsequent volumes of Pressed Wafer, Asylum 
Poems, and Nerves. These collections are marked by an 
intensity that syltabically infuses the whole of each poem and 
the gathered poems of the various collections, more than they 
are dominated by any major pieces. For better and worse - and 
regardless of the image of the poet it leaves us with - Wieners’ 
work has charted the progress and trial of desire, and his 
commitment as scribe has been unwavering. In this middle 
period, the formal, and what might be understood as classical, 
control of Wieners' stanzaic, pre-Hotel Wentley work, is 
brought to bear on subjects like that of "Strange”: 

Strange with women when 
They fin d out you love men 
More than they 
Never let you klssthem 
On the mouth again. 

It’s here as well that Wieners’ empathy is developed. This, in 
combination with bis ability to write as if sexually opposed to 
himself, is evident in his poems about - and as though through - 

My Mother . 

talking to strange men on the subway 
doesntseeme when she gets on, 
at Washington Street 
but I hide in a booth at the side 

and watch her worried, strained face - 
the few yean $fie has got lefi. 

Until at South Station 
f lean over and say: 




B und with a woman 

_ she wanted anothri . me 












SELECTED POEMS 1958-1984 by John Wieners. Santa 
Barbara, Black Sparrow Press. 317 pp. Price not stated. 

Peter Cole 


I've been watching you since you got on. 

She says in an artificial 
voice: Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
as if heaven cared. 

But I love her in the underground 
and her gray coat and hair 

sitting there, one man over from me 

talking together between the wire grates of a cage. 

THE GAUGE by which the line is broken in almost all the 
poems of this middle period is sensitive to both descriptive and 
emotional nuance. In its careful irregularity, the line simul- 
taneously reflects the poet’s sense of "this shattering of the 
world and a more formal, musical concern. Wieners is 
particularly successful in his yoking this developing textural 
mastery with his ability to speak directly along that line. The 
Beaudelairean shift between a high romantic rhetoric and a 
grounded, anti-rhetoric of Wieners’ time Okewise extends the 
poems range. Through these formal syntheses, he achieves a 
distancing which opens onto the more significant plane of 
compassion, and - by extension - courage. In Wieners' case it is 
the courage to risk sentimentality (the fear of which Lawrence 
said a writer must confront), as he does in "Forthcoming”: 

I died in loneliness ‘ ' 

for no one cared for me enough 
to become a woman for them 
that was not my only thought 


! died in ItUhlincss 
oj that I mu mu iifiiiul 

or in "The I’uiio." where ,i m.- 

/ created eternity 
ti> find you within it 
.1 scheme worthv >>f the p,ipc 
to keep my prince 


t'-aitKMl irony frames the poem; 


.'In ivory wall, have von seen it? their 
as we travel on the road, together' d 
shadows flit, it twilight 
nr will not hr one of them vespers 
failing in eonjhieinent. 

I huih it. Where are you? 

Both the title and the anticipated though nonetheless effec- 
tive conclusion work ax counterpoise to the poet’s desire » 

d0C! Lr ! mrl,utl - V “ tlu ‘ closc| y reined, lion-metrical line which 
establishes a two stress standard only to run to a third stress in 
the third line and then return to (he initial dimeter to close out 
the quatrain. The second stanza takes a rhythmic liberty that is 
matched semaul jcully - the eye running along the pictured wall 
road, and shadows. The last line of the stanza rejects theimaee 
of together d shadows" posited before it. and the concluding 
coup ct returns to the lightness of the opening, doubled in the 
final I me. Here, as elsewhere, Wieners’ free verse rhythms arc 
subtly constructed with an echo of regularity through them;one 
feek that regularity working centripetally, focusing the poet, 
and it is in the achieved clarity of emotion precisely located in a 
setting of realism and contemporary poetics that Wieners’ 
distinction rests. He writes with an earned grace, “learned by 

silting before labor, a labor of words, a labor of worth, a labor 
ofwit.” 

HIS ROAD has been predictahly uneasy. In and out of mental 
institutions, he has struggled all along to slay with what “lies 
within him to do." Behind the State Capitol or Cincinnati hkt 
(1975) and She 'd Turn on a Dime ( 1984), along with two of the 
three interviews included in the appendix, are evidence of what 
Allen Ginsberg refers to in his foreword as “a shattered mind.” 
The poems of this period pursue "a line of radical disengage- 
ment from rational or ostensible meaning,” as editor Raymond 
Foye writes. They are, ns one might expect, by far the weakest 
and most disappointing poems in the selection; few are more 
than impenetrable, and this, sadly, is by design. The strongest 
poem in the 1975 volume, "Hiatus,” is not included here, 
perhaps because of its straight forward nature. (Neither is the 
earlier musical tour de force, “What Happened?" - which 
readers will have to copy in from the otherwise problematic 
1972 Grossman Selected Poems. ) More interesting are the 
poems in the section of previously unpublished work, which run 
through 1975, but are not individually dated. 

For the Inst 28 years Wieners' poems have remained among 
the best-kept secrets in poetry's extended court. His unfashion- 
able commitment to the loneness of the poem - "arm against 
the hard brown desk" - his vulnerability, the unsavoury setting 
of the poems, and the instances in which he does in fact fail to 
recover a poem from its sentimental drift, combine to make it 
unlikely that this Selected Poems will draw many new readers. 
Foye's effort docs, however, make the body of Wieners' work 
available for the first lime, and "Thc-guy-ou-the-street-who- 
miglit-hokl-opcu-n-dtior-for-you” in each of us whom Wienets 
lists among the people he writes for would do well to attend to 
these poems for their freshness of language and line, their 
sincerity, clarity, musiculity and passion, and for knowledge of 
what poems such as “Removed Place” embody. 

When the echo falls 
one will dismiss il, 

When it cuffs again 
one will miss 

it, falling in love with the present, 
while one is able of it. 

When the shadows enlarge, will one 
.enter it, or stay where 
he is now. What will one do. how 


Gentleman scholar 


PROFESSOR FEINBERG, who 
last year celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday, was urged by his many 
. friends and colleagues to put down in 
writing the experiences and anec- 
dotes embodied in his conversation. 

Feinbcrg represents a generation 
which sincerely believed in the high- 
ly legalisti c inte mat ion n I order i ntro- 
duced in the aftermath of World War 
1. He himself was closely involved 
with drying to moke this order work 
in so. far as the rights of minorities 
were concerned. In the years 1919- 
21 , he had a post at the Ministry for 

- — ■ 1 — ! L. _ 
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PIRKEI llAIM VEZICIIRONOTH 
(Reminiscences) by Nathan Fein- 
berg. Jerusalem. Keler. 282 pp. No 
price stated. 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


Jewish Affairs in Lithuania, which 
was attempting to implement a poli- 
cy of autonomy for the Jews. Fein- 
bcrg was especially interested in its 
legal aspects. In retrospect, it could 
be said that this was ii II wasted effort, . 
Hint , instead of trying to implement 


the unworkable, all available energy- 
should have been channelled into 
convincing Jews to emigrate to 
Palestine. 

• l 

TODAY, we may view as naive 
those who had so much faith in 
legalistic justice at that time, and be 
more sceptical than they about the 
extent to which International Law 
can resolve our problems. Yet his 
readers should certainly feel svm- 
Fif r o r . Fei nbe r g s concern about 

the disdain shown byv the Knesset 
the media and party circles for these 
principles of rnternntiqnnl Law. The 
most remarkable feature ,of these 
principles is the almost religious 
compliance with them, since World 
War II., of mqst states most of the 
time. For in thd last resort these laws 


stand between us and the law of the 
jungle and international anarchy. 
Feinberg chastises Begin for his bla- 
tant misinteipretation of these prin- 
ciples, especially in connection with 
Israel s rights in the territories occu- 
pied since 1967 (and this despite 
Begin s legal training and general 
attitude). 

■ I reR d with special interest Fein- 
berjj’s chapter on Geneva, and the 
Institute of International Studies, 
where he taught, and where I was to 
study many years later - in a period 
when the main courses in interna- 
tional Law were given by an Egyp- 
2^ Palestinian origin. Professor 
Abi-Saab. Another engrossing chap- 
tqr is on .the Department of Interna- 
tional Relations at the Hebrew Uni-. 


versity, which 1 was to join m 
years la tor as a lecturer, w " e ^ 
emphasis had shifted from Inte 
tional Law and Diplomatic His i ) 
to Theory and Contemporary 

Affairs. 

I prefer a good autobiography 0 
more loosely organized reminj*' 

pnrw fnr it annPfirK tO me OUly* 
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understand events, nuwc™.., - 
joyed reading this book, wntt ? n . ve 
non-academic style by a man in 
on occasion consulted on legal q 

lions related to the . 

period, and who once cnttci 

something I had written, in The J 
salem Post on the- Law of Return, 
gently that it took me several (lays 
realize I had been criticized. 0 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, ^86 
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HAVING (racked the talc or this 
hook closely, serving in the joint 
El to find a publisher nfiet fust 

encountering il in inaimscnpl sever- 
al years ago. il is most gratifying 
finally to see the end result in tlw 
light of day, outside the circle of ,l 
few once dedicated admirers. In a 
curious way, as in many such cases, 
the book mav have meant more to ux 
then than il docs now, as it begins (so 
one hopes) to gain meaning for 
others. Certainly readings, ot any 
book, differ radically through cir- 
cumstance. Maurice Blancliot has 
written of “exchanging a few emo- 
tional words" with Georges U ulai lie 



after "being convinced (over 
whelmed to the point of silence) or 
what was unique” about one of 
Bataille's works: "I spoke nol in the 
way you talk to an author about a 
book of his you admire . but in order 
to make him understand that such an 
encounter was enough for my entire 
life, just as the fact of having written 
the book should have been enough 
for his.” But Blunchol goes on to 
say: “Admiration, reflection, com- 
parison with other works - the things 
that perpetuate a honk are the very 
things that flatten or equalize it. ' 
Herein, it seems lo me, lies the raw. 


even aching problematic occupying 
the margins of Faur’s remarkable 
work. 


To begin: Golden Doves with Sil- 
ver Dats\s an unquestionable tour de 
force. I can think of no one whose 
erudition in rabbinics is matched by 
an equal erudition in science, phi- 
losophy, linguistics, structuralism 
and post-structuralist theory. And 
make no mistake about it, neither is 
this rabbinical erudition of the stan- 
dardized academic kind we have not 
only come lo expect but even come 
lo think of as unsurpassable or thor- 
ough in its approach. 


igh in its approach. 

Faur, as an heir to a Hispuno- 
labic tradition that didn’t expire in 


Arabic tradition that didn’t expire in 
either Babylonia or Spain (encased 
in some cordoned off museum -like 
space labelled the Golden Age) but 
flourished throughout the Near 
East, the Balkans and Western 


Europe until the 20th century, brings 
back to the mainstream of Jewish 
thought that which overwhelmingly 
always has been the mainstream of 
Jewish thought and rabbinic writing: 
an essentially textual, linguistic, en- 
cyclopedic and poetic approach that 
is more akin to non-Euclidean math, 
the New Physics, post-modern art 


paged). I wonder who Tefillat 
Hayeled is intended for, even 
though, as this is a second impress- 
ion, it must have found a readership. 
It contains brief passages from tne 
morning and evening services, from 
the various blessings to be said over 
food, for new clothes, on seeing a 
king or going on a journey, and a 
small selection of prayers for Sab- 
bath and the Festivals, concluding 

nr.iL T__ j . i /.i _ i_ f 
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totally inundated by forms of "new- 
speak” so insidious wc may no longer 
have the wherewithal to contain or 
even recognize a fraction of the 
complex occasions standing behind 
them, our more accurate avatars 
(Borges, Canctti, Derrida and 
(Jmberlo Eco among them), may be 
writing new Guidc(s) to the Per- 
plexed. heralding a revival of that 
particularly medieval mix of talc and 
teller, sign and meaning, semiotics 
and semantics, in a way much closer 
to Faur’s brilliant exegesis of the 
original sense of Maimonides' title, 
Dalalai al Ha'irin, which might 

■ ■ . W 1 


to point out hitherto unforeseen pos- 
sibilities in the text, to formulate 
new alternatives hy further perforat- 
ing the original, and ihus to raise the 


level of perplexity. This type of com- 
mentary bears no resemblance whul- 


translate better as Perplexity Index, 
a realm identified with the Desert, 
where "it is not possible to get one’s 
bearings." 


men t ary bears no resemblance what- 
soever to the original. It requires 
superior erudition and scholarly 
sophistication merely to note in 
what way it is actually expounding 
the original. Consider, for example, 
the Mishna and the Talmud, the 
most authoritative compilations of 
the oral law. Traditionally, they 
were considered the official pcriish , 
’commentary' , of the Tora. It is a 
remarkable fact that they hear abso- 
lutely no resemblance at all to the 
Tora, in cither structure, language, 
or style.” 


\V 


FAUR’S PROJECT has been to 
re-orienl, regain one’s bearings, and 
articulate what, until modernity, 
have been basic concepts of tradi- 


tional Jewish thought, understood 
by a majority of Jews fU varying 
levels: a few sub-headings of the five- 
chapters comprising the book should 

■ __ . iL., -ikMiin it.'iu.ir 0/1 
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GOLDEN DOVES WITH SILVER 
DOTS: Semiotics and Tcxtunlily in 
Rabbinic Tradition by Jusd Four. 
Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press. 226 pp. $27.50. 


Ammiel Alcalay 


and deconstruction than any of the 
correspondent "systems” Judaism 
has cither been reduced to or boxed 


world (even though creation is, for 
them, impossible) far more confused 
and embittered than the one it so 
swiftly and readily rejected. They 
even renamed the medieval period 
the ‘dark’ ages. For a tradition with 
such contempt for words, it is indeed 
odd they manipulated them so 

often.” . s 

As Faur points out in “Freedom, 
Language and Negativity." a chap- 
ter concentrating on Maimonides: 


and packaged in since the time ot 
Spinozn. 

In Spinoza and Interpretation, 
David Shasha writes: “From a world 
of books comes a series of readings 
which seek to replace the Book with 
a set of mechanical operations trans- 
lating into reason and ontology; the 
absence of linguistic theory exposes 
the non-I lcbraic character of Spino- 
za’s philosophy and contemplation 
replaces interpretation. Philosophy 
has rarely had to lake the brunt of 
criticism for our ’real’ problems it is 
much loo speculative for that, but I 
would positively assert that Spinoza 
was at the forefront of a (then) 
burgeoning tradition that created a 


ter concentrating on Maimonides: 
"The philosopher approaches the 
truth as if it lies beyond the peri- 
meter of the text and a context ; truth 
is absolute, transcendental and all- 
embracing. For Maimonides there is 
no truth outside a text and context. 
A text - any text - demands an a 
priori commitment to its significance 
as the sine qua non for the possibility 
of interpretation; the text is a book, 
a particular book, ‘the Book’ ." 

Long past being engulfed in the 
wake of Finnegan ("Nomad may 
roam with Nabuch but lei naoman 
laugh at Jordan! For we, we have 
taken our sheet upon her stones 
where we have hanged our hearts in 
her trees; and we list, as she bibs us, 
by the waters of babalong”), and 


give some sense of the range covered 
here: Visual and Auditory Thinking; 
Spatial and Successive Organi/a- 
lion; Thought and Experience-, Cull- 
ing Upon the Name of God; Free- 
dom and Creation; Htdakha and 
Haguudtr, The Formulation of the 
Oral Law; "Written" and "Oral" 
Texts; Cosmology and the Tora; 
Authentication of Tradition; Trans- 
mission and Change. 

These concepts are often con- 
veyed with unparalleled clarity, as in 
the following:' "By excluding the 
vowels from the text of Scripture. 
Hebrew tradition was in fact exclud- 
ing semiotic reading. It was also 

excluding parasitic exegesis, Ihetype 

of static reading peculiar to the 
‘rcaderly’ text discussed so brilliant- 
ly by Barthes. It is hardly possible lo 
conceive u more ‘unreadable’ text 
than one made exclusively of con- 
sonants! The same distinction ap- 


THERE CAN be little doubt that 
Golden Doves With Sihvr Dots will 
become a classic amongst students of 
literature, literary theory and the 
history of ideas, providing fresh un- 
tainted access to the dense and lumi- 
nous world of rabbinic thought; it is, 
ns well. ;is Susan llnndelman points 
out, a work that "both 'Orthodox' 
anil iu»n-Oilhndox' Jewish scholars 
can read, admire, and learn from." 
Nevertheless, tlml aching sense 
alluded to earlier seems to point to 
the absent and ideal addressee of the 
book the retreating ami even dis- 
nppcuriug exponents of traditional 
Jewish and particularly Sephardic 
thought Faur so eloquently inter- 
prets: the sages themselves, their 
students and congregations. Faur’s 
primary concern is with meaning, ycl 
where this meaning is both directed 
and received may serve as n more 
accurate indicator of just how critical 
an impasse the Jewish concept of 
community from which such thought 
emerged has come to. Blunchqt 
writes: “Perhaps life continues," 
while Adorno wrote: "Our perspec- 
tive of liTc has passed into an ideolo- 
gy which conceals the. fact that there 


lies lo the ‘commentaries' on the 
took. A commentary may be anaes- 
hfiir- its nbiecl is to make the text 


is life no longer." We remain stuck 
here, somewhere between the rnar- 


thetic: its object is to make the text 
‘readable’; therefore, it presupposes 
literary innocence on the part of the 
reader. The ‘explanations' are de- 
signed to act as a soporific whereby 
the reader surrenders his own 
criteria to that of the author and 
becomes totally passive. The ‘un- 
readable’ type of commentary pre- 
supposes total alertness. Its object is 


kel iMahane Yehuda), the street 
and the University, waiting for the 
now, defunct House of Study, the 
traditional Beit Midrash that always 
stood between those two poles, serv- 
ing as seed mid filter, shield and 
garment, to reassert itself, put 
theory back into practice, rc-process 
the oral tradition and read the 
vowels back into unintelligible con- 
sonantal texts. D 


TEACH’EM YOUNG is the slogan 
of five new books on the market: two ; 
encyclopedias, two concerned with 
music, and TcflHnt llnydcd, com- 
piled bv Devorah Hacohcn (A 
Child’s Prayer. Tel Aviv, Am Oved. 
Illustrated by Alona Frankcl. Un- 
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Children’s books 


want to know a little about a lot will 
enjoy Haencydopedla Harlshona 
Shell by Simone Lamblin (My First 
Encyclopaedia. Massada, Illus- 

J ft /^l O va O* 1 


Miriam Arad 



child will be pleased to keep his eyes 
on as he listens. 


trated by Christian Besiere - or 
maybe Baisierc. Translated - pre- 
sumably from the French - by Avital 
Inbar. 95 pp.) With a bit of luck, it 


dred or so chapters they must "do 
for their matriculation, will starting 
at five with a prayer-cMwi-pieture 
book such as this help? Will lt prcn 
duce little hozrim biteshuval Maybe 
you can find your own answer to all 

these questions. 


with Independence Day (though for 
Mea She’arim kids it’s not). 

I should think that Orthodox- pa- 

(■BkIh mm.1 I J A . • ■ &( i 


rents would prefer to bring up their 
children on the Siddur proper, and 
mis allows for Reform, Conserva- 
hve, and secular teachers. These 

l.la m 


j ’ QGVUJOl ICflLIKCLS. I 

latter, again, might cock an eyebrow 
at the "we" of tne book: “When we 


— WV'W W* MIW uvum M ,TW 

goto bed wesay...’.’ "Before a meal 
say..,” It's true that the alterna- 
hves •- "a Jew says" "a religious Jew 
says’’ - are no better, while "one 

CUlMl't " ft I . < f 
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says" is hard to keep up for any 
,e ngth of time. It is also true that 
most secular children reveal ashock- 
ln § ignorance of Judaism - its pre- 
ce Pts v ' traditions, prayers, or even 
anything in the Bible save the hun- 


SAINT-SAfiNS' Carnaval des ani- 
is X theme of Carnaval 
Hahayot by Noa Bias fGivatayim, 
Massada. Illustrated by Amy Rubin- 
eer Unpaged), text and pictures foT 
childrenoF 4-7, foreword for parents 
and teachers. A guide to this 
work it may help teach a child that 
X is something to listen to rather 
than to provide a back wound noise. 
The foreword names the instrument 
used for each animal, and d , esCI ? b 
its function in a few w° r ^’ e £’ 
“The double-bass presents tne 

movements of the dancmg elephant 

and the piano plays the wa i z 
rhvthm " The text itself could Have 
done with some revision by a ^profcs- 
sinnal writer (Noa Bias is a mu 
ScrTbUe Pictures.™ 
ous and imaginative, something a 


THE SAME cannot be said of 
Haslppur Hamufla she! K’lel Hancgi- 
db by Stephane Gris (The Wonde- 
rous Story of the Musical Instru- 
ment. Tel Aviv, R- Sirkis. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lib Trofen 
- or Tropen, or Trouphen, etc. - 48 
pp. NIS 18.40), which aims to intro- 
duce your tot to the instruments of 
die orchestra, what they look like 
and what they are called. The 
story... but never mind the story; it 
is only there to drag in more and ye-l 
more instruments, and makes pre- 
cious little sense to me. In the end, a 
child may possibly remember the 
names of a few instruments but, as 
he’ll have no idea of their sound, it 
hardly seems worth the trouble. Pro- 
kofiev's Peter and the Wolf or Brit- 
ten’s Young People's Guide to the 
Orchestra would be a far better in- 
vestment. What remains, then, is a 
large, colourful, cartoon-like picture 
book 6f musical instruments with 
faces and hands, and of Lady Har- 
mony exposing considerable 

cleavage. 

CHILDREN of nine and over who 


may even set them on thepath of 
learning a lot about a little. Tne book 
covers three large themes - “Na- 
ture," "Society, and "The Earth 
and its Inhabitants" - each of which 
is divided into sub-sections. Under 


"Society,’’ for instance, you find 
"How Are Houses Built?”; "Trade 


and Money”; "Energy”; “The 
Arts"; "The Media," etc. The index 

1 mm mm 
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can send you scuttling all over the 
place. I looked and found "Juda- 
ism,” “Light Year," and "Te!e- 
phone,” the latter under three dine- 

^ _ i ■! 1 aLa lArtbAf-l ian 


Ha'olam, one in a series of Hedvat 
Hada’at ("The Joy of Knowledge") 
encyclopedias. (James Mitchell, edi- 
tor in cnief; Dr. Yehoyakim Doron 
and liana Shamir, editors of the 
Hebrew version. Massada. Two 
vols., 129 + 133 pp. Illustrated. 
Unvowelled.) It is a history of man- 
kind, or of civilization. How do you 
make an encyclopedia out of a his- 
tory? By way of the "double-page 
unit,” each dealing with a specific 
subject, presented in more or Less 
chronological order. 

A few examples, picked at ran- 
dom: “Society and Culture in Clas- 
sical Greece,” "Muhammad and the 
Spread of Islam,” “The USSR after 
1945.” Each "unit” contains an arti- 
cle of about 800 words, a riclidisplay 

■ N. P A 


of pictures, and cross-references to 
other “units.” Prof, Michael Harse- 


rent headings. 1 also looked up 
"Baby” and learnt exactly how 


babies are mnde, complete with a 

■ i ■ 


gor’s introduction offers a brief sur- 
vey of historical research and hi&tor- 
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{ jicture of a man and woman making 
ovc- a very decorous picture , in the 
best of taste. The pictures are a 
delight altogether: though not pret- 
ty, they are large and detailed, no 
end of thing? are happening in them, 
and they both illustrate and comple- 
ment the text. Even children under 
nine will like exploring them. 


iography, and dwells on such prob- 
lems as how to get nt historical truth 

■ Alt I ■ _1 


through a maze of deliberate lies and 
falsifications, biased and embel- 
lished accounts. 


The publishers call this a family 
book. You may, in a cynicHl mood, 


call it a TV-age, coffee-table, or 
bar-mitzvn mrrkel book. I hasten to 


"A HISTORY of the World” is the 
somewhat inaccurate title of Korot 


add that it is both interesting and 
very beautiful; and whal's more, the 
double-page method, augmented by 
the index, is truly effective. a 
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USA ST. AUBIN tic Tci an\ 77n- 
/j«/V <»/ Silence is as skillcil and 
accomplished as her three earlier 
bunks, which include l lie pri/e- 
wimiing Keepers of the House and 
'The Stow train in Milan. ’I lie la lest 
hunk is a series nt internal monn- 
InguiS deli vend hy the hvn pro- 
tagonists. Rn.saliml, a schizophrenic 
whoso psycho lopjai I problems stem 
limn lici ineestumis relationship 
with her uncle ns a child, ami her 
husband William, solid and depend- 
able. and hi m sell escaping fioin an 
unhappy childhood. 

The form of the novel is perfectly 
adapted to the content. The mono- 
logue 1 ; exemplify the couple’s rela- 
tionship. for Rosalind, who is entire- 
ly self-obsessed, talks about herself 
to an unknown audience, whereas 
William addresses himself to his 
wife, and is as much concerned with 
her nml their bizarre hut convincing 
relationship as for himself. For such 
a rich and full novel, very little 
actually happens, the main events 
usually I icing delivered as narrative 
flashbacks hy Rosalind, William, or 
both. On their honeymoon Rosalind 
meets a romantic and seductive Ita- 
lian, and, when his son is later horn 
to her, Rosalind's never entirely dor- 
mant guilt reasserts itself and 
threatens her marriage and her sail- 

ity- 

Rosaliml is a brilliantly conceived 
character, and through her deTerrtn 
reveals her mastery of puce and 
psychological insight. At an early 
stage Rosalind says “I am labelled a 
‘cured .schizophrenic’. Let them 
label me. it's easier than arguing. 
Maybe, sometimes, a person really 
isn’t aware of another being kept in 
her body and taking turns with her to 
do things." I Inwever, in the course 
of the book, Rosalind denies her 
condition and reaffirms her sanity 
just when she is most clearly losing 
her grip on reality. Her other chil- 
dren. twin daughters identical in 
both appearance and personality, 
exist bum in their own right and as 
, visible representations of the two 
halves of their mother’s fragmented 
personality. 

The Day of Silence is as evocative 
and atmospheric asde Tcran’s other 
fiction, tightly constructed and utter- 
ly absorbing. It would certainly jus- 
tify its place on de Terdn’s list of 
prize winning novels. 

GUY BELLAMY’S The Nudists is 
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Lisa St. Aubin de Tfran: evocative and utterly absorbing. 


THE BAY OF SILENCE by Lisn St. 
Aubin de Terdn. London, Jonathan 
Cape. 163 pp. £8.95. 

THE NUDISTS by Guy Bellamy. 
London . Seeker & Warburg. 294 no. 
£9,5(1. 

THE VALLEY OF DECISION by 
Stanley Middleton. London , 
Methuen. 214pp. £3.95. 

HUGGER MUGGER by Max 
Davidson. London. Heineniann. 
185 pp. £9.95. 

LATER TIIE SAME DAY by Grace 
Palcy. London, Virago. 2J I pp. 
£8.95. " 

Frances Gertler 

another very well-constructed novel. 
A witty and polished book about 


life’s ironic reversals, it plays havoc 
with money, marriage and conven- 
tion. 

Poverty-stricken, the aspiring wri- 
ter Nick Bnnnennan lives in an attic 
from which he observes and evalu- 
ates literally and figuratively the 
apparently wonderful life enjoyed 
by the beautiful and successful mil- 
lionaire Brocks. Nick also envies 
Simon Venables for his clever and 
attractive wife Wendy, whom Simon 
in tael entirely fails to appreciate. 

Soon it becomes dear that things 
are very much not what they seem, 
and are anyway about to undergo a 
thorough and drastic shake-up. Ban- 
ner man’s is a world where one can 
rely on nothing, least of nil oneself. 
Ben Brock’s Midas touch suddenly 
and alarmingly fails him, but though 
he loses his fortune his fortitude 
earns the love and respect of his 
once-estranged wife, Pym. Simon 
Venables is also forced to re- 
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The hook's citiwiiiin 1 iinuv. 
howevei, is Niek H.iuneiiimu. almie 
in his attic wiilint 1 , a vilimlie nnli- 
feminist and especially aiiti- 
niairiage bunk about the ilownhoil- 
den hushaml. Pieilictably but neces- 
sarily. Nick falls in love with Siiinm's 
wife Weinly, and theii ensuing hap- 
py ami loving relationship threatens 
to make a mockery of both Nick and 
his hook, which Imd been published 
to wiki critical acclaim, anil made 
him the champion uf the male cause. 
This is a funny book about fickle 
fortune. 

STANLEY MIDDLETON’S 
newest novel, Valley of Decision, is a 
far less successful, and even dull, 
portrait of the search for fulfilment 
and the pitfalls of marriage. 

Set in English middle-class sub- 
urbia, it focuses oil middle-class, 
conventional and ordinary David 
and Mary Blackwell. Too ordinary. 
This is nn unconvincing and over- 
written talc of what happens to the 
couple’s marriage when Mary goes 
to America on a six-month singing 
contract and thinks she lias disco- 
vered there what life is all about. 

When David's suspicion that Mary 
has embarked on an affair with her 
producer is confirmed, he is over- 
come by the must unconvincing 
grief: "Now that certainty had been 
established, his grief assumed 
physical attributes. Slightly sick, he 
staggered, his limbs pained, lacking 
strength; his eyes defined badly, 
welted themselves; the head lolled 
above a cricked neck...” In Tact it is 
all a true Middleton storm in a 
teacup as Mary finally returns and 
agrees to give the marriage another 
fit'- 

MAX DAVIDSON’S Hugger Mug- 
ger is another novel bordering on the 
dull. Like the Valley of Decision, it 
focuses on a marriage where one 
partner, again the wife (Jo), has a 
vague sense of there being more to 
life Ilian making sandwiches for her 
husband's bridge partners. I ler hus- 
band indeed finds there is more to 
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‘iRAi ’E 1‘AIEY’s seventeen stor- 
ies. emu led /.,u, r the Same Day, j s 

lie i I n si collection for over ten years 

but. as the title implies, returns to 

In i eailiei themes and even charac- 
ters. Despite their varied back- 
grounds and experiences, Palcy's 
people nml stories are united by the 
theme of survival, often in (he face of 
overwhelming odds. Life’s experi- 
ences leach many of Palcy’s most 
nohle survivors to bow their will to 
the inevitable, ami endure, taking 
and appreciating the hest life has to 
offer. 

P: i ley’s many and varied preoc- 
cupations range from the domestic- 
marriage, children and growing old- 
lo racial prejudice, bigotry, war and 
the growing nuclear threat. Whatev- 
er the theme, however, Paley infuses 
all her characters and situations with 
the same triilli, accuracy and above 
nil sympathy. 

In "Dreamer in a Dead Language," 
an old man confronted by infirmity 
and death pathetically considers 
leaving (he old age home he lives in 
with his wife, and setting out on his 
own to prove he is still strong and 
capable, which lie patently is not. 
II ere Paley reveals both the 
hopelessness and poignancy of his 
situation while yet leaving him with 
some dignity. 

In “The Expensive Moment,’ 
Faith's conventional and even old- 
fashioned political convictions ore 
exposed by those of her young re- 
volutionary son. In fact, it is to this 
young and modern generation that 
this collection belongs. The old are 
passing on the reins to their offspring 
with a fervent desire that they “ge 
foi th with fear and courage ami rage 
to save Ihewoild." 

This is an impressive collection, 
both for its wide spectrum and for 
the honesty and courage which pre- 
vail throughout. ' 


EVEN TO those unaware that John 
Toland is a well-known historian, 
the first few pages of his first novel 
will indicate that history is his Held. 
Yet this huge book, weighing almost 
a kilo, is absorbing, both sis fiction 
and fact. 

Toland’s canvas, covering the 
years 1936-45, is huge. The many 
characters, real and imagined, may 
be two-dimensional but they do 
breathe. They are pnwns in the great 
Japanese- American struggle but, 
nonetheless, human. The flow of 
time engulfs some and leaves others 
no wiser, or better. 

Toland tries to be fair, and to 
exhibit the weaknesses and miscal- 
culations on both sides. He provides 
chapter and verse Tor his demonstra- 
tion that there were many conflicting 
elements in Japan. The Emperor, 
for example, didn’t want war: He 
makes the point, also, that the 
American ban on the importation of 
fuel by Japan gaye its military men 
the- leverage to plan their attack on 
Pearl Harbour. 

He does not mince words. A H the 
horrors of the scenes of war in the 
islands are there, captured in heart- 
tea ring detail. The cruelties on both 
sides are described ns if by eyewit- 
nesscs. Hie Japanese died because 
they believed survival nnd surrender 
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Cruel and unusual 


GODS OF WAR by John Toland. 
London, Michael Joseph. 558 pp. 
£10.95. 

SKELETON CREW by Stephen 
King. New York, Signet. 573 pp. 
$4.95. * 

SALK A by Marcelle Bernstein. Lon- 
don, Victor Gollancz. 318 pp. £9.95. 

Dora Sowden 

would be a disgrace. The Americans 
died because of difficulties of ter- 
rain, and the mistakes of their gener- 
als, especially Mac Arthur. 

The render is left in no doubt 
about the poor opinion of Mac Ar- 
thur held by the American forces. 
His distorted reports, Roosevelt’s 
tendency to avoid antagonizing his 
admirers, the madness of some 
Japanese leaders - all are woven into 
the fabric of the terrible years. 

Toland understands how power 
can pervert the simple private taking 
a prisoner as much as it does the 
politician (or general) jockeying for 
position . He shows also how pity can 
go hand in hand with pride/ 

The story involves two families - 
•Japanese and American - who have 


intermarried, and the hardships they 
suffer in the war-years. The devasta- 
tion at Nagasaki is conveyed so 
graphically that the squeamish may 
choose to skip a few pages. 

The author writes in his fore- 
word: “Even the most scrupulously 
researched history can be only an 
approximation of the truth. And that 
is why I have turned to fiction... Des- 
pite that, I believe that the story.. ..is 

as real as, if not more real, than 
formal history," > 

STEPHEN KING calls his new book’ 
Skeleton Crew, though I didn’t dis- 
cover one in the twenty short stories 
and two verse pieces making up this 
book. The invention of such titles is 
just one way he has of giving you 
goose-flesh. It may be best, if you 
are alone and lonely, highly-strung 
or easily agitated, not to road these 
shockers at night. It is definitely not 
a tranquillizer. 

Alternatively, you could start with 
the last story, "The Reach" where 
Kina shows Hint he can write about 
tenderness also. It is the story of a 
woman who has turned 95 but never 
left .the island on which she lives. 


though in some winters “the reach" 
- the stretch of water between the 
island and the mainland - froze over 
hard enough to walk on. 

Her explanation: “1 have always 
had everything 1 wanted right here." 
She has begun to sec ghosts, espe- 
cially one of the husband she loved. 
He tells her dying isn’t (hat had. So, 
in the freezing winter, she puls on 
her son’s cap with the eurflaps and 
crosses the ice with her friendly 
ghosts. 

The other stories offer the most 
gruesome scenarios ever devised by 
a devilish clever imagination. Un- 
speakable creatures somehow 
emerge from an experimental sta- 
tion, and swallow anything live that 
comes within their toils ("The 
Mist”); an unnameablc something 
conies out of the water, and absorbs 
a group of young people out for a 
swim in the dark (“The Raft"); a 
brilliant surgeon washed up on a 
barren island consumes himself 
piecemeal (“Survivor Type"). Less 
blood-gelling is “Mrs. Todd’s Short- 
cut.” a tale of love and magic, but 
“Uncle Otto's Truck” deals in murder 
and delusion. “The Monkey" is ab- 
out the supernatural, and “The 
Jaunt" is sci-fi. 

The author has the saving grace of 
being a master story-teller, and 


makes everything seem credible - 

until the mi ml shakes itself free ol lj 

inventions. 'Iliiil is surely Hit icsLoia 
writer's craft and gift. 

FOR TIIE first ton chapters or so 
of Salkti, the author seems to k 
pushing her characters along in 
inconclusive way. Hut hold on. a 
denly the stilted dialogue W0»ns P« 
the slifr style softens, and Mar 
Bernstein’s heroine becomes ciw 

bl The author still has a penchant .for 
what theatre people used to call 1 ", 
gentleman with the duster J® 
que (perhaps they still do); 7*^^ 
a butler telling a maid in th » 
scene just what the audiem# g 
to know about the househol ■ 


to know about the houw-- . . 
instance, when the fajmly 
whom Salka lives goes to B. ade _ 
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whom Salka lives goes W 
Baden, the place is described liKe 

advertisement. . w ;i| 

However, the patient 
be rewarded with a pood and moving 
story about a girl whom pme^ ^ 
pogroms convey from Ku» . 
Wives in Hamburg- She marrm 
Vienna. After manv tnals, 
include marital unhappiness. ^ 
emerges as a woman astute V cl, 
ing. At the conclusion of the n 

she is beautiful, 30 ° nd □ 

now obviously braced for a 
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■‘MONK. 5L Named as I’limate." 
■‘Robbers Ea. Then Hold up 
Cashier" - the late Ihcoil.irc M. 
Bernstein called this sort ol tiling 
Two-faccd 1 L'iuls in mi oivsisiniiiil 
newsletter lie produced tor lellow- ■ 
staffers on The New York limes. 
Bernstein’s allusion m Janus echoes 
Sheridan’s lines on the origin ol the 

O«*on a Tiny in Merry Mm,! 
Jvvemdca Pun oj flesh and blood 
A double two-faced living creature 
Androgynes, of twofold Nature. 

Their fascination lies in the way 
these statements make you realize 
the essential ambiguity of language, 
that there arc single words for difte- 
rent things and different words for 
single things. To pun is to treat 
homonyms as synonyms; and it is 
ridiculously easy In fall into the trap 
while reading the most mundane 

items: 

“Men required by expanding con- 
tracting company" appeared in a 
classified ad placed in the Brisbane 
Telegraph, for example. It was nice 
to know that they were fast becom- 
ing a large undertaking, unlike some 
undertakers who just don’t deserve 
to succeed. John Maule was caught 
driving a hearse at 102 mph with a 
corpse in the back, the Daily Tele- 
graph reported, “and was given a 
stiff fine." 

There was no mention of a speed 
limit, however, in an item that 
appeared in the West Essex Gazette, 
but it was reported that in future all 
buses from Loughton Garage would 
be single-deckers “to keep down the 
overheads." 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
poet, literally believed in the magic 
of word-play. I twigged what he 
meant when I came across an outpa- 
tient's appointment card from 
Hdgware General Hospital. “Bring 
this with you,” it advised “or you will 
not be seen,” evidently an updated, 
rather upended version of the magic 
cloak that confers invisibility in the 
fairy stories. 

Just to make things more compli- 
cated, English has a number of 
homonymous antonyms such as 
“clip" and “cleave," both of which 
mean at one and the same time to cut 
oft and to fasten together, so much 
so that I find it a relief to come across 
words which mean one specific thing 
only and nothing else. 

This, of course, can be carried to 
excess in some languages. Baffona, 
according to Hoarc’s Short Italian 
Dictionary, means “a woman with a 
not unpleasing inoustuche," and I 
recently came across Ver bunkos, 
which is “the dnnee performed to 
persuade people to enlist in the 
Hungarian army.” 

U has been estimated that there 
are approximately 3,000 examples of 
word-play in Shakespeare nnd that 
Finnegans Wake includes more than 
50,000 puns in 12 languages, some of 
them having as many as five layers of 
meaning. 

Though Aristotle held in his Rhe- 
toric that several forms of parono- 
masia might be permissible in ele- 
gant writing, I can only assume that 
he excluded the kind that are the 
daily bread and butter of the popular 
press. 

JOURNALISM, of course, has a 
Jugon of its own, quite apart from 
the journalese that appears in print. 
Some hacks can’t open their mouths 
without peppering their speech with 
sidebars ” “literals," “sub-decks" 
and “crossheads." It would be un- 
pardonable simply to ask the photo 
wchive for a picture of someone in 
the news; it has to be a “headshot," 
which once led Reuters to advise its 
subscribers that th6y were about to 
®nd a Wirephoto- “headshot of a 
man guillotined for the murder of a 
young child." 
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WITH PREJUDICE 
Alex Berlyne 
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Some lime ago, an American 
ncwspnpcriiKi ii- in mod -novelist, 
Arnold Suwislak, suggested that 
Muneonc ought to do a Ph.D. thesis 
nn tile sexual overtones of newspap- 
er jargon, citing such examples as 
“insert n grid,” "hed to come," 
“hold for release” and “boldface 
box." 

There must be a connection here 
with the gutter press, which has long 
been obsessed with sex as the num- 
ber one circulation-builder. 

So long, in fact, that in the Dun- 
ciad, Pope depicted journalists div- 
ing for their unsavoury subject- 
matter in the River Fleet, from 
which the British press collectively 
gets its name. 

To where Fleetditch with disembo- 
guing strans 

Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to 
Thames... 

..."Here strip, my children! here at 
once leap in, . . 

Here prove who best can dash 
through thick and thin. 

And who the most in love of dirt 
excels 

Who flings most filth, and wide 
polluts around... 

The Americans were quick to fol- 
low the great tradition established in 
Fleet Street. When James Gordon 
Bennett took over the Herald in 
1867, he quickly turned it into a 
moneymaker - in a period, mind 
you, when people referred to legs as 
"nether limbs” by interviewing such 
celebrities as Rosina Townsend, a 
brothel-keeper. When Rosina was 
subsequently discovered to hove em- 
ployed what Edmund Burke once 
tactfully called “an economy of 
truth,” Bennett pilloried her vicious- 
ly in immodest verse: 

Rosina's parts for all mankind 
Were open, rare, and unconfined, 

Like some free port of trade; 
Merchants unloaded here their 
freight. 

And agents from each foreign state 

Here their first entry made. 

Many years later , the Herald i ri - 
bune, as it had become after a mer- 
ger, was still at it and, I have to 
admit, often showed strokes of 
genius in crofting headlines such as 
“Gill Seduced Atop 65-ft Flagpole; 
one of the finest examples I’ve ever 
come ncross. Hacks long practised in 
this sort of thing would slug the 
headline, “Cyprus Sex-knot Slays 

Four" on Othello. 

The nrt has been taken to its 

logical conclusion in Tabloid Valley, 
Florida, the home of the National 
Enquirer, the National Examiner 
nnd others that are stacked at every 
supermarket’s check-out counters. 
Not surprisingly, many of the staf- 
fers on these American papers 
learned their trade in Fleet .Street 
and, apparently, majored in Burke s 
Economy. As a result. Tabloid Val- 
ley has become famous not only for 
catchy headlines such as, I sold My 
Baby to UFO Aliens" but others 
more in the grand old Fleet Street 
tradition. Among these outrageous 
attention-grabbers, I would give 
First Prize to "My Sexy Husband 
Has Two Heads" and an Honorary 
Mention to “JFK Bugged Jackie s 

Own . 

D As far as I know, the only journal 
That’s Fit to Print” (sometimes m- 


l'l WAS more usual, howevei , for a 1 
newspaper to conceal the prurience I 
behind a hypocritical mask of moral- 
ity. The News of the World, for 
example, which has been required 
Sunday reading for generations of 
Brit mis, would go into (lie most 
lascivious detail about sonic squalid 
crime and then, in a fit of rectitude, 
remind its rcadeis that Crime Does 
Not Pay: "As stated", they would 
sum up righteously, "Berlyne was 
sentenced to seven years’ hard 
labour," 1 

When a confessed homosexual, I 
Peter Talchell, stood for election in 
Bermondsey last year, the News of 
the World not only let it be known 
around the constituency that a re- 
ward of £3,000 would be paid to . 
anyone who could provide a good 1 1 
story about him, but also, taking I 
Pope’s words quite literally, sifted 
through his gnrbage in hope of find- j 
ing a damning piece of evidence. I 

Their finest hour came some four 
years ago, when they found a story 
that seemed as if it had been prog- I 
rammed for the dirty-raincoat bri- 
gade. It bad all the elements: a 
verger at Exeter Cathedral who was 
gay, and not only on the local boy 
scouts’ committee but a Satanisl I 
addicted to organizing naked orgies 
after dark behind the high altar and 
also - and this is what made it so 
perfectly blissikins for the News of 
the Worlds hacks - it had the abso- J 
lutely essential royal angle, however j 
peripheral: Prince Charles was a 1 
patron of the cathedral restoration 
fund. 

The paper now belongs, of course , 
to Rupert Murdoch, the Dirty Dig- 
ger, who also owns the New York 
Post; and his influence on American 
popular journalism was neatly sum- 
med up by a Bloomingdale’s execu- 
tive who was asked to give more 
advertising to the paper. 

"But Rupert, Rupert," he wailed, 

“your readers are my shoplifters!" 

MAIS REVENONS d nos moutons 
(and don’t forget to try our cele- 
brated red-currant sauce). I’ve given 
some indication of just how zealous- 
ly some papers rake the muck in 
order to serve the reader with lewd, 
gross, immodest, indelicate, ribald, 
indecent, obscene, lustful, concupis- 
cent, immoral, salacious and lecher- 
ous items - as conscientiously, in 
fact, as I’ve combed Roget’s The- 
saurus for these synonyms. 

They could have saved their 
breaths to cool their porridge, for 
without any effort whatsoever on 
their part, the press is already full of 
quite unintentional eyebrow-raising 
items simply as a result of those 
felicitous ambiguities I mentioned 

earlier. , . . 

I’ll give you a sample to begin 

with, and deal with the phenomenon 
more thoroughly next week. Rush 
down to your friendly neighbour- 
hood newsagent and order your copy 
now. (How many times do you think 
they’re going to fall for that trick? 

Ed.) 

“LARGE ERECTIONS worry 
councillors,” the Killmore Free Press 
once revealed in n page one head- 
line; then in a splendid buret of 
imagination added another deck, 
"Size should be advertised.’ 

They had reason to be worried, 
judging by Ihe curious tem that 
appeared in the Andover News. A 
thief using what the police described 
as ‘ n long instrument’," the paper 
said, “managed to steal £20 worth of 
contraceptives from Roy’s gents 
hairdressers in Swan Court over the 
weekend.” 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 

THE PRESS and TV have asto- 
nished the nation by publicizing ex- 
cerpts from Mordecliai Vanillin's di- 
aries. Since it is this column’s sworn 
duly never to be outsenoped, we 
have, at great expense and risk of 
limb, acquired the secret diaries of 
• “Cindy, A the mysterious blonde 
Mossad agent who honey- trapped 
the renegade nuclear technician and 
smuggled him back to Israel. Pre- 
pare to be astonished all over again. 

September 16 - Much excitement. 
After months on the shelf, I’m called 
in today by M and given a field 


assignment.' I am told very little, of 
course, but l gather that I’ll be going 
abroad shortly to arrange an Eich- 
mann Express. The mystery deepens 
when M hands me n videotape and 
tells me to study it day and night. 
Tootsie? Has Menahem Golan con- 
tracted us to kidnap Dustin Hoff- 
man? 

September 23 - It’s as I feared. I 
have to play “Cindy," a glamorous 
American blonde bombshell. I tell 
M frankly that 1 hate this sort of 
assignment. I say shaving my legs 
every day and hobbling around in 
high heels are not my idea of being a 
Mossad agent. 

M pats my hand sympathetically, 
and reminds me how we all have to 
sacrifice for the good of the service. 
Tlien he smiles and says that from 
the way I’m weeping into my hand- 
kerchief I must have absorbed a lot 
from the videotape. I’m cheered; M 
does not hand out compliments easi- 
ly- 

M then asks me to return Tootsie 
to the rental library, as the overdue 
charges are mounting up, and gives 
me a manual to memorize: How to 
be a Jewish American Princess. 

September 30 - 1 pnss all the tests. 
Spend Friday making the rounds of 
Jerusalem’s burger joints, donut 
shops and chocolate-chip cookie 
stands. Everyone thinks I’m a 
genuine JAP. M is especially im- 
pressed at Carvel’s, where I whine 
about the lack of fudge ripple. In the 
evening I participate in a Reform 
service. Afterwards, the rabbi in- 
vites me to join her regular Femi- 
nyan. 

Saturday evening I go lo the big 
Pence Now rally. All my pinko leftie 
Mossad onls naturally are there - 
God, if Geula only kncwl - but my 


■ 

drug outfit tools eveiyuiie. One 
heavv breather lroni lilt- Mapain 
Youth; Guard cvl-ii invites me back 
to liis apartment to heat his Paul 
Robeson records, but I decline. My 
shoes arc killing me. Must gel sup- 
pint hose. 

October 3 - Into the field! Today 
M hands me my phony American 
“Cindv” passport, nn airline ticket 
to Aiislialia and :i scaled envelope. 
Inside the envelope, ho says, is an 
address and an Sxlll glossy nf my 
quarry. When my plane is over the 
Pacific at 39, (HKl feet. I’m to go into 
the ladies and open the envelope, 
then memorize the contents and 
swallow everything - instructions, 
photo, envelope and all. 

This is highly unusual - economy 
measures huvu had us recycling en- 
velopes for at least a year. So I know 
my target must be somebody really 
important. 

Good heavens, am 1 to be bait for 
Abu Nidal himself? I hope not. I 
hear he’s a terror in bed. 

October 4 - In the loo of the 
Quant ns jumbo, 39 .(XX) feet over the 
Pacific. Can this be correct? I’m to 
proceed to a church and locate - a 
converted Moroccan ynred? To face 
charges back in Israel? Say, isn’t 
Rabbi Perctz going a little over- 
board? 

Damn. I’ve broken a nail. 

October ft - I attend the church 
service, surreptitiously scanning the 
congregation for my prey. All 10<| 
per cent pure-beef goyim as far as [ 
can tell. One of the altar boys winks 
at me and niSkcs an obscene motion 
under his cassock, but I ignore him, 
concentrating on my missal. Luckily 
they’re not calling any women up for 
atiyot - I don’t do a Strinc accent 
very well. 

Chilly in tliis cathedral. Should 
have worn my wool skirt and that 
ravishing plum-coloured mohair 
sweuter-sc t . 

Later 1 follow the congregation 
outside, where everyone stampedes 
to the pubs across the street. That’s 
Down Under (or you. I choose a pub 
and come in from the cold. Hoping 
my man will show, I nurse an orange 
juice all afternoon. Finally there’s no 
one at the bar but this tall kangaroo 
sinking pints of Pilsner. 1 gather my 
purse and decide to call it a day. 

just as I reach the swinging doors, 
the marsupial mutters under his 
breath: “The moon is made of cream 
cheese." Without turning around. I 
take out my compact and proceed to 
powder my nose. In the mirror I see 
the kangaroo open his pouch. I 
almost dismiss this as another rude 
Australian gesture when I notice 
that the label inside the pouch bears 
an address: NODNOL, LETOH 


NOTGNISNEK. 

October 5. 6 or 7- Haven’t sorted 
out yet whether I’ve gained or lost a 
day recrossing the international 
dateline. No matter -the kangaroo’s 
tip pays off! I check into London's 
Kensington Hotel, and sure enough, 
as I’m touching up my eyeliner at the 
desk, my minor reveals the name 
UNUNAV IAHCEDROM in the 
register. We’re closing ini 

October 10 - Contact! At break- 
fast in the hotel diningroom, 1 catch 
my quarry moping over his cold 
porridge and greasy bacon. 1 take my 
cue, sighing aloud for shakshuka. 
The suckers hooked. In n moment 
lie’s at my table, and I’m chatter ing 
away in my best Valley Girl voice 
about this great Moroccan cook un 
my daddy’s yacht and how l just 
can’t wait to meet up with them on 
the Riviera and sink my teeth into 
some of that cous-cous and tnelawah 
and Moroccan cigars.... 

Between my American passport, 
my blonde curls, my size 38J>azooms 
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arid ihe promise ofall that Casablan- 
ca cuisine, this is going to be pitifully 
easy., Darn, I won’t even have time 
to stock up on pantyhose ut Marks 
and Sparks. u 
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(Clockwise from above left); Trapeze dress: 
Romline. On the nail denims: Image. Graphic 
black and white: Liz. Waist away: Miss Logo tie. 
Return of the classics: Jerry Meiitz. 
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H TIME SPEC'^V 

• honw cooking . 

urse daily «i®n“ 
13 IS. only. 

VEE Bottle wine 
per coup*® 


J^P^®breikfist 

E5!Br9am-11am 


EVENINGS 

E"nz es ,p iz2a sa(ads 

toast, omelettes. soup 


laris $q. French Carmel Haifa teL 04-334321 


The Moti Schwnrtz Orchestra 

illMUh 

Ail styles - with H.iyn Cohuh, 
sinyur 

'l 1 Rfr^'vilK-^ H:,vl 'dtc Style 
Do »t just like brick horn*: - 
f:nijli-,h, Yiddi iti K Hebrew 
spi.ikinj M.C. Tel. Q;)- 32 :i 7 


scattered tinsel appear on satin, silk, 
leather, denim and sweatshirting. 
Crazy patchworks, both rough and 
smooth in texture, metallic appli- 
ques and embroideries will also be 
conspicuous. 

The lingerie concepts translated 
into outerwear in summer are mak- 
ing the transition into winter, and it’s 
quite acceptable to wear a frilled I are 
pelticoat-style skirt with a leather 
interpretation of a baseball jacket or 
a heavy linen sufari jacket. 

Also lingering from the summer 
are the sarong inspirations. There 
will be a profusion of swathed skirts 
in fine wools, crepes and satins. In 
general, skirts are close tn the body - 
wrapped or snapped- and often split 
almost all the way to hip level to 
allow for comfortable movement. 
Though sheaths have a monopoly, 


there are plenty of gathered skirts, 
dirndls and cloches. Skirts are often 
narrow to the knee and then fan out 
in trumpet shapes. Hip yokes, di im- 
ping down into triangular points, arc 
a common feature in skirls of all 
widths. 

THE MOST ubiquitous item of out- 
er wear will be the trench coat, 
followed closely by the gold- 
buttoned, double breasted blazer in 
traditional fabrics such as tweeds, 
houndstooth checks, plaids mid 
stripes, as well as inbrushed cottons, 
denims, velvets and, believe it or 
not, printed silks and satins. 

Pleats are an important detail in 
both skirts, and jackets. The latter 
appear as neat little boleros nnd 
grow in volume and variety to safari , 
battle dress, tuxedo, redingote, 
workshlrt, peplum, smoking, etc. 

Suits are back in vogue: two and 
three piece ensembles, in matching 
and mismatched combinations. 
Sleek ribbed tights and second-skin 


sweaters arc strong on the knitwear 
scene, providing essential underpin- 
nings for exciting graphic knitted 
sweaters with a vital Scandinavian 
impact. Peruvian influences have 
also crept into knits. Oversized car- 
digans abound and are worn with 
aplomb over both mini and midi 
length skirts. Twin sets are hot news. 

Belts arc a cinch. Both waist and 
hip accents arc making important 
fashion statements. 

IF ALL this has confused you, take 
heart. The dizzying -choice just 
means that you're likely to find the 
trends that arc right for you. It would 
be much more confusing to describe 
all that is available, but some advice 
is in order. Start with the following 
essentials for your winter wardrobe: 

A little black dress. 

A denim skil l and jacket. 

A brightly coloured blazer or 
cardigan coat. 

A belt with a fancy silver buckle. 

For formal dressing, with just a . 
touch of cheeky chic, O’Dalia s vel- 
vet dresses and suits with brocade or 
taffeta trim sc l the right tone for a 
gala occasion. 

If you can afford it, lent her weans 
worth adding to yonr winter ward- 
robe, because leather with the nga 
accessories can be cither forma 
informal and stands up very well 1 
wetir. D.R. Jordan offers a choice o 
strictly feminine styles, as well as 
sportive coats Hnd jackets, ror ui 
bride who wants to get away fro 

satin and lace, D.R. ■I° r ^. an , 
provide a while leather wedding out- 

Seasons come and go but warm 
ups stay with slight variations o 
well-worn theme. Yafit t,HS f ea f° 
introducing a rounder and ae pc 
arm-hole which adds greater fashion 
appeal to winter basics. 
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Theatre Naomi Doudai 


iHAREI 1 1 ANHS1I KK IIASI1NATI. 
Adapted and directed by Mnslu- Kalif 
from a story by Amalia Cabann- 
Carmon. Music: Iterii Hunan; Sulu 
Saxophone - Ncoini Feldman: At 
Neveh Tzcdek Theatre, Tel Aviv. 

FINE HEBREW fiction is on the 
rise, as those who read the Hebrew 
novel must have noticed. The up- 
ward trend, however, has yet 1*) be 
matched in the new Hebrew play, 
where no perceptible progress in 
quality, as against quantity, is evi- 
dent. This may account for an in- 
crease- in the present-day plays that 
are make-overs of contemporary 
novels. 

By now, playwrighting is a re- 
spectable and recognized profession 
with its own association to represent 
it. The adaptation of novels for the 
stage, is, on the other hand, a less 


creative craft that tempts too many 
whose theatrical qua fificat ions lie 
rightfully outside of writing. If writ- 
ing plays takes talent, adapting them 
demands skills, techniques and craft- 
ing of quite another kind. Anyone 
who tnes his hand at it without 
proper preparation takes a risk. 

Many fall into the trap and fail. 
Moshe Kalif, an actor - his sensitive 
study of Dostoevsky was running 
until recently - is one of those who 
has taken the risk and, to a certain 

extent, succeeded. 

A/iart'i Haneshef Hashnah ( Liter- , l 

ally: After the Annual Ball) is an 
original, if not perfectly-achieved „ 
piece of theatre. Tl is the story of two. 
simple souls, both loners born to be; 
losers, trapped in a tragic love. She is L 
18, an orphan, dewy-eyed, drunk on 
romantic illusions. He is 40, a rail- 
way worker with an insatiable uppe-l 
tile for sado-masochistic sex, and 
there is a wife literally driven mad by 
his demands. For the girl, he is the 
fulfilment of all her adolescent 
dreams. 

For him, she is a love that sours 
into insane addiction. For he be- 
lieves in, and vaunts over her, his 
invincible virility, and soon has her 
enslaved as a pnestess in his private 
sexual shrine. Together, they ele- 
vate their passion to an almost spiri- 
tual level in un attempt to transcend 
the dreary, workaday reality of their 
lives. 
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Ron Hotel JD-. 1 

Tiberias HDtl 

• Glatt Kosher 

under ultra-orthodox 
supervision. 

* Product of the BaDatz, 

Rabbi Landau, Belz, etc. in 
strict accordance with 
Shmlta laws. 

* Superb home-style cuisine, 

• Pleasant and relaxing 
atmosphere overlooking 
Lake Klnnereth. 

* "Yarhei Kalah" program 
under sponsorship of 
outstanding Talmudic 
scholars. 

* Magnificent synagogue 
("Kaleb") and Mlkva on 
the premises. 

• Trips to Hamat Gader with 
provision for private 
bathing. 

fc - Boat cruises on the 
Klnnereth. 

• Health-baths at Tiberias 
Hot Springs. 

; • Special and surprising 

! : Prices. 

‘ — ' ‘r , . 

; . .i J 1 "* m "' 

bookings call: 02-632034, 
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with sincerity nnd suLni-iy. Flaying 
opposite her is Avraham Selcktar 
with ;i powerful evocation of the 
many-tex lured, much-troubled per- 
sonality that lurks beneath the burly 
exterior of the mean-mouthed lover. 
The paranoia, sex and power lusts, 
vanity and vulnerability that domin- 
ate him are magnified to monstrous 
proportions. The tension between 
the two never fails or flags. 

KALIF HAS done a delicate, sensi- 
tive job of rendering the lyrical, 
poetic quality of Cahana-Carmon’s 
text. He has not shirked the chal- 
lenge of transferring the mystique of 
a difficult author whose involuted 
poetic prose, together with the intri- 
cate psychic pattern of her charac- 
ters, does not make her the most 
tractable material from the point of 
view of the theatre. 


His is a gallant attempt at a drama- 
tization, which, if not always theatri- 
cally effective, is always faithful to 
the literary source. Sucn respect, not 


Souls in torment 


What follows is the disintegration 
of two souls, a study of how a man 
and woman become enmeshed in the 
toils of a tired lust. It ends, not in 
exhaustion, but in psycho-moral 
tragedy. For finally, both lose their 
mutual self-respect, and the girl, her 
reason. 

THERE’S BEEN rather a run of 
physical and psychic violence on our 
stages in the last two months — mug- 
gers, rapists, drue-addicts, terror- 
ists not to mention lesbians and 
homosexuals in extremis. The out- 
rage enacted here has, however, 
quite a different slant. There should 
be no misunderstanding. This is no 
projection of ‘purple passion. Ero- 
tic, unabashed as is the staged style 
of the sexual struggle, it is not done 



for cheap kicks. 

At the most, all it arouses is com- 
passion and n certain understanding 
for a poignant human situation. 


Rarely do people expose such 
mutually destructive liaisons, unless, 
perhaps, on the clinician’s couch. 
Yet it is more or less the story of the 
majority of women who land up 
seeking refuge in the shelters for 
battered wives. 

The performance is executed with 
an intensity that is flawless nnd sus- 
tained throughout. The two tor- 
mented figures hold the stage in 
slowly expanding paroxysms of sen- 
suality, and agonies of increasing 
self-awareness that make the pain 
ami humiliation of their situation 
palpable to nil. 

Fnbiuna Meyohas as the sweet, 
simple-hearted Sara Jane, growing 
out of innocence into damaged 
womanhood, gives a beautifully 
modulated performance, replete 


to say reverence for the text, is rare 
among directors. Kalif, working 
within the limits he has set himself, 
ccrtainlv shows a rare theatrical sen- 
sibility here. It is a breakaway from 
the blinkered formula that binds 
most adaptations. 

If it does not always work equally 
well in all places, it does point to a 
new direction in literary transplants 
to the stage.- A "speaking” novel, 
you might-call it, a unique genre 
where old-new literary devices such 
as the interior monologue find their 
dramatized equivalents in the play. 

It is true that at times literary 

- . ■ . . ■ 


the over-elliptical treatment of the 
story. The lime-shifts projected in 
swiftly sliding shots are sometimes 
jumpy, suggesting a discontinuity 
that detracts from the generally meti- 
sured pace- of the development. 

But all in all. this was a deeply 
moving stage experience. The de- 
dication to intellectual quality and 
artistic execution by a devoted actor- 
director trio, the subtle and sophisti- 
cated approach to a theme generally 
taboo, was compensation enough to 
me for any drawbacks in the adap- 
tation. . D 
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KFAR SAVA 

SUN., NOV. 30,8:30 
MONf., DEC. 1.830 

WIX AUDITORIUM, 
REHOVOT, 

WED., DEC. 10, 8:30 P.M. 

GERARD BEHAR AUDITORIUM, 
i JERUSALEM, 

WED., DEC. 1 7, 8:30 P.M. 

HEICHAL HATARBUT. 

■ . CARMIEL 

SUN.. DEC. 28. 8:30 P.M. 


OLIVER 

IN ENGLISH ‘ 

★ ★ ★ 

A cast of more than sixty persons including 
28 children and teenagers 


★ ★ 

A wonderful night’s ■ 
entertainment Is offered with 
songs and music that everybody 
can recognize and enjoy 

m 

★ 

Book early to avoid 
disappointment 
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c BLOCK BOOKINGS CAN BE ARRANGED BY CONTACTING | 

T | ARNOLD MATERIN AT. 052-451091 DURING THE DAY. 
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FOR A BOLT 100 people in Jeru- 
salem, Thursday night istiuiicc night 
hi the Tcl-Or Hall downtown - not 



this week at the 


museum 


EXHIBITIONS 

Kotef Hin no m — Includes Tho Priestly Blessing. The oldest 
Biblical Inscriptions and oihur objnets. 
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Kaknman — 400 Yaars of Japanese Porcelain Tradition, courtesy of Embassy of 
Japan (Selma Plcciotto Gallery lor Asian Art). 

Animals in Ancient Art — Tha Leo Mlldenborg Collection, spanning 5,000 years 
from tha countries of tha Mediterranean Basin -The Archaeological (Rockefeller) 
Mura urn. 

Ancient Glass — Comine more ling 10th anniversary of the passing of Eliyahu 
Dobkin (Eliyahu Dobkin Pavillion of Ancient Glass). 

Tha Idea In Form — Silver table do signs by over 30 Imai nation ally known designers 
Irom ilic Cloto Munari Collection (Polovsky Oocign Pavillion) • until 6/12. 

Three Japanese Dnsignars — Now graphics by Andoli and Enukido plus product 
dnsign by GK Industrial Design Assonlurus (Pfilovsky Design Pavilhanj- until 6/1 2. 
□oihlaham Embroidery — Dresses unci cosiuma parts showing ilw dovalopment 
uf this rngionnl stylo (Margulios Hall). 

Minus Ono Dimension — 20th Century Sculptors' Ur.-ivuings: Including works by 
Giacometti, Picnsso, and Biancusi (Bnrbnrn and Isidore M. Cohen Gallury) - until 
15/12. 

Photography In Nature — Prosantnilon from thostudentsaf the summar photogra- 
phy program (Ruth Youth Wing). 

Big and Small — Relative size in life, art and the children's world (Ruth Youth 
Wing). 

Jawals of Children's Litorature — celebrating the 10th anniversary of the Ben- 
Yitzhak Award - outside Youth Wing library. 

Art in Context — Audio Visual program of development of Israel An (Spertus 
Hall). 

Permananl exhibitions of Archaeology, Judaica, Ethnic Art and Shrine of the 
Book with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


EVENTS 

SPECIAL EVENTS 


Snt. Nov. 29 at 8:30 pm SERIES OF "COUPLES" - SONATA VERSUS 
CANTATA: Israel Baroque Players at the Tlcho House. 

Tun. Doc. 2 at 7: IS pm THE DAYAN COLLECTION: Guided Tour in Hebrew 
with Tallay Oman. 

Tuas. Dae. 2 at 8:30 pm KOL BERAMA: Community singing in Habniw with 
Shlomo Shavil, vocalist Mlki Gavrielov and Itzik Levi an flute. 


YOUTH WING 

Office Hours Sun. Mon. Wed. Thun. lO - 12, 2 - 4 Tel. 633-278. 

Library Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs. 2 - B pm; Tues. 4 ■ 7 pm. 

Tuesdays at 4 pm: Storytelling and play hour in Hebrew, ages 4 - 10 with Biala 
Lipkln. 

Wednesdays at 4 pm: Picture and Book programs with puppets and songs (In 
English) ages 3-6. 

"Mill" Resnick Teacher's Training Center - "ASSYRIA SERIES' 1 (In Hebrew). 
Call 898-21 1 ext. 307 or Youth Wing Office for details. 

Foinsteln Recycling Room Mon. Wed. 2 • B pm, Tuaa. 4-7 pm. 


GUI0ED TOURS (IN ENGLISH} 

Sun. Mon. Wad. Thurs. Fri. 1 1:00, Sun. 15:00, Tues. 16:30. 
Archaeology Gallerias: Mon. 15:00 Judaica-Herltaga: Thurs. 15:00, 
Shrlna of tha Book: Sun. 13:30, Tues. 15:00. 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun. & Frl. at 11:00. 


VISITING HOURS 

Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10 am — 6 pm; Tues. 4 pm — 10 pm; (Shrine of ihs 
Book: Tuas. 10 am — 10 pm); Fri. Sat. 10am —2 pm; Art Garden 10am -sunset. 
Dipt, of Travelling Exhibitions: Sun. Tues. Thurs. 1 1 am - I pm. 
Archaeological (Rockefeller) Museum: Sun. - Thurs. 10 am —5 pm; Fri. & Sat. 
10 am -2 pm. 


The Museum keaps Ha doors open with the help of its friends: 
November 29 • December 6 JAN MITCHELL 


Tickets for Saturday available in advance at the Museum and at the Kla'im 
ticket agency, Jerusalem and Rococo in Tel Aviv. 

THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATED ON RUPPIN ST., TEL. (02) 698211. 
ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM (02) 2B2251 TICHO HOUSE (02) 244186. 



Decoration 


center 

TOBY DESIGNS 
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Creative Jewelry by Bob Fabor 


1 All kinds of work 
carried out. 

Interior design. 
Professional advice. 
Curtain and uphol- 
scaly materials. 
Exclusive ceiling and 
floor coverings. 
Decorating accessa- 
ries. 



Original designs in gold 
1 7 Jaffa Rd opp. City Halt 
Tel. 02-231032 


Useful Information can 
be found in 

'This Week in Israel ' 


91 Jaffa Rd. | 

Tel. <02) 224376, 246924. 


rpt ■ t ms rreeK in israei , 

the leading 

WC&K fourist magazine. 


hi the Tcl-Or Hall downtown - not 
just any sort of dance but genuine 
folk dance from all over the world. 
From 8 p.in. . people begin to drop in 
nnd follow the insiructions anil de- 
monstrations of Cyrelle Forman- 
Soffer - and (hey surely love whut 
they do. 

Forma ii-Soffer is nothing if no I 
versatile. She has degrees in art 
history and library science, and has 
studied folk dance with international 
experts in (lie United Stales and 
Europe, including the Balkans. She 
has also taken Courses in modern 
dance, Tai-Chi, Indian dance and 
made a special study of Israeli dance 
both here and in New York (with the 
late Fred Berk). 

She was for several years a teacher 
of Israeli folk dance in the U.S. and 
is now international folk dance 
teacher in the department of physic- 
al education at the Hebrew Universi- 
ty where she is also co- founder and 
director of the special courses for 
training teachers of international 
folk dance. She has toured as a folk 
singer (and dancer) in the U.S! and 
Europe, and is co-author (with Simla 
Bark at) of a book on How \o Teach 
International Folk Dame (Hebrew 
University Press). She is now pre- 
paring another on International Folk 
Dance Costume. 

With such a formidable list of 
achievements, Forman-SoFfer re- 
mains so charmingly simple in her 
manner that even beginners take 
heart on the dance floor. 
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On the night of November 20 


when I attended (without participa- 
tion) this much-ialked-of class at 


Tel-Or, the first dunces were Hgree- 
ably easy, though they were, of 
course, authentic - Romanian. Ser- 
bian. Croatian. Macedonian, Arme- 
nian, and Israeli. As the evening 
progressed, the dances grew more 
complex nnd the increasing company 
were clearly familiar with the steps - 
Polish, Slovakian, Norwegian, 
Greek (with a nod nt Zorba) and 
English (an eighteenth century 
group dance). 

Later there seemed to be no need 
even for instructions. The dancers 
were confident in the moves - led by 
David Kupferschmid who had 
helped earlier in some demonstra- 
tions and who made the characteris- 
tic whoops that go with such jolly 
activity. 

“I have a core of dancers who have 
been with me for 12 years,” said 
Forntan-Soffer. "At the beginning 
you saw the newcomers. Some peo- 
ple come in for a session or two and 
many become regulars.” 

Her seasoned dancers make up a 
“performance group” which is often 
invited to participate in National 
Day celebrations by embassies and 
various institutions on special occa- 
sions. She chooses the appropriate 
dances and the performers appear in 
the costumes or the country. 

There was something heartening 
and healthy even ip watching how 
much pleasure could be derived 
from such exercise and such 
togetherness. 

Cyrelle Forman-Soffer is initiating 
and directing something else that 
should prove significant in keeping 


alive and preserving traditional folk 
dance. She called it “The Folk 


Dance on Video Project” and when 
she put it before a congress on dance 
research held last April at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington 
D.C. it aroused a great deal of 
interest. Unesco has promised “seed 
money" for the project. 

" It will involve research and docu- 
mentation not just of Israeli folk 
dance," Fprman,-Sqffer; explained. 
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Togetherness: Cyrelle Forman-Soffer (top). Premiere: 'Like Hints' (above). 


public and private collections here 
and perhaps establish archives." 

She has worked with Guril Kad- 
man and other pioneers in the field 
but considers that there has not been 
enough coordination in the work. “If 
we know what material there is and 
what is going on, much valuable 
material can be saved. Much has 
already been lost because nobudy 
knows what anybody else is doing. 
Video is a great tool." 

For example, in a visit to Bulgaria, 
she took a video camera and has 

already annotated dances taken 
then. 

Though she admits that so far the 
project is "little beyond a dream," 
she is working on it under the au- 
spices of the Dance Library of Israel 
and believes the project is at the 
stage “where it is certainly moving 
*to n 8 , "What it needs is financial 
help. The enthusiasm is already 
there. 


versity gives the impression of 
beehive: students coining 
or concentrated in classes, start Djr 
in ii hi-inevii ii nii nf offices ana tro- 


or concentrated in classes, sidu » / 
in a honeycomb of offices and w 
fessor Hass ia Levy-Agron as a 
of queen bee, her inind and l 

imnn ull ikn rsimifirtttioflS 0T in 


of queen bee. her mmu ^jrr 
upon all the nullifications ot 

courses. _ . . , ri ru- 


"But the pilot phase will be to make 
an inventory of what is to be found in 
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A VISIT- to the- Rubin Academy 
Dance Department at the Givat 
Ram campus of the Hebrew Uni- 


courses. . . 

On the academic side, the curn 
lum is impressive: music the y* 
appreciation and history, u 
music (including per, cussl °; } 'a- 
dance, especially Jewish mu ^| 
tomy. physiology, psycnoljWj 

methods of teaching, ^ e0 ^ a 
education, and English- The ^ ^ 
host of optional subjects » 
philosophy in dance (by Pj® ' 
Dubois), Hebrew literature («P 
cially short stories and poems ), ,»> 
ish holidays and traditions- J ^ !« ory 
duction to art history and the 
of jazz. AU this is in addition to 
compulsory subjects that of 
include practical study j 

modern (based on Graham J 
Limon methods), jazz, characw 

an ®v h et"“work S hops.h»ni" 

^ ^^*^**\ 
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Crosswords 


llw past,'* Pr.-t.wi I cvv-Arijiii 
D ointctl -ul. "-i" 1 ilu-r-.'iir-ipli'r; 
composition and iniprovisalmn. and j 
the Oshkol-llet/ style ‘it m.ncincni 
and Felilenkieis tccliniquc and j 
dance notation in tho hsliknl- 
Wachman system; but I rogrot that 
because of budget cuis wo have boon 
unable to include Jewish cuiniininiiy 

dances this year. 

At uiesciil l ho re is a visiting lec- 
turer, Dr. Liiny Boigoi . head "I tho 
dance dcparlinenl at the Univorsily 
of Florida. Ilu has cm no mi a l-ul- 
bright grant and is giving a course in 
dance in the -«>ih century - and on 

production. .... 

Still tu conic is Billy Mahoney nf 
New York who will teach lor a 
fortnight nt the high school associ- 
ated with the academy, and may 
initiate a tap dance class. 

Dance will be included in many of 
the twice-weekly concerts being held 
at the academy and in the Wise I 
Auditorium, and beginning on I 
November 30 the dance department j 
will give a scries of performances in 
tribute to the Igtc Gertrud Kraus. In 
the inaugural concert three former 
students of Gertrud Kraus - Aya 
Rimon-Levy, Batia Cohen and 
Daphne Einbinder will perform a 
trio. Students of both the academy 
and the high school will also take I 
part. 

As an extra-curricular activity, I 
Professor Levy-Agron takes groups 
of students to present programmes 
at schools under the Jeunes.se Musi- 
c ale banner. She gives the explana- I 
(ions of the dances that the students 
perform. An item included is a “Bib- 
lical Quiz.” The audience has to 
guess the theme enacted in dance. 

K These programmes are in great 
demand all over the country," said 
Professor Levy-Agron. 

Four choreographers contribute 
to the new programme that Tamara 
Mielnik's Jerusalem Dance Theatre 
will present at the Gerard Behar 
Theatre in Jerusalem on December 4 
and at Yad Lebanim in Tel Aviv on 
December 7. 

A solo has been specially created 
for Mielnik by William Louther with 
the title Reflection on Essences of a 
Date to music by Dov Miclnik. 
“Date" is a ploy on "Tamara," the 
choreogrpaher's intention being to 
portray her as dancer, wife, mother 
and teacher. 

The other premieres will be Like 
Birds by Leora Axelrod (music: 
Mcir Banai) nnd Dina Billon's 
Prayer (music: Shlomo Bar). Also on- 
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ACROSS 

lTbe drink divine! (7) 

5 Set out early to pick up broad- 
casts (7) 

9 The wreckage of allotment 
Doctor Muni beheaded in (9) 

10 Changing colour after smok- 
ing— not going green, though! 

< 5) 

11 He took in Miss Terry, this 
Greek (7) 

12 Bars them crossing in it (7) 

13 As dingo is ill, one’ll tell you 
what’s wrung with him (9) 

18 Money is tight, up to a point 
t'S) 

17 Hide in a long, narrow way! 

< 5) 

18 Red mail not about to gel dec- 
oration (9) 

21 Dropped, timed to explode (7) 

22 The French of Paris, about to 
show great depression (7) 

25 Galahad found it had been 
drunk from (5) 

26 Advance an idea for stopping 
one. in a way (9) 

27 Afraid to move like this (7) 

28 Over savoury food dish then 
served (7) 


DOWN 

1 Got accommodation on ship 
that's stopped in dock (7) 

2 Unfriendly ailment. . . (5) 

3 . . .To show signs of sickness— 
what a drag! (5) 


1 Breaks into shakes (7) 

5 White sticks, generally, hut 
no help to blind people (7) 

6 May snatch it off a sailor (9) 


7 Stop being like an ant in an 
uplifted fashion (9) 

8 Stay-at-homes! (7) 


141 bet on a mare; turned out 
the Queen will hate this (9) 

15 Place of entertainment used 
by the nocturnal mugger (5.-1) 
17 In spite of it, the second half 
is imagined (7) 


18 Picked up by one's ears! (7) 

19 Given a command in the army, 
for instance (7) 

20 Not term For outrage and tor- 
ture (7) 

23 Misses refuse containers 15) 

24 Saw US lawman in time (5) 


the programme will be Tamara Miel- 
niks Three Thoughts of Rabbi Nach- 
manjrom Rraslav (music: Jacques 
and Teddy Lnsry). 

DURING HANUKKA week, the 



Quickie 


Theatre in Tel Aviv, Before that, 
there will be four performances at 
the Haifa Municipal Theatre. Two 
performances were given in Jcru- 

(•r.1. J • .1 _ ■ ■ ■ __ _ 


- v«»ivi lit lot uvi| — 

first full-length work (The Nutcrack- 
er ) presented by the Israel Ballet 
also had a long run. 


DURING HER y ear of teaching at 
the University of California at Ber- 
keley, Rena Gluck choreographed a 
work for 'the University Dance 
Theatre called Beyond the Curtain 
(music: Zvi Avni), It was repeated 
several times and made such an 
impression that she has been invited 
y the California Institute of the 
Arts to come and give a course in 
choreographic technique and com- 
position for the faculty there. She is 


ACROSS 

1 Deciphered a code (7) 

5 Picnic Basket.-; (7) 
9Slaughlerhom.es (9) 

10 German river (5) 

11 Draw level with (5,2) 

12 Joyful feeling (7) 

13 Tlayed at ladies’ windows (9) 

16 To frighten 15) 

17 Piece oF furniture 15) 

18 Most gentle (9) 

21 Seeking alms (7) 

22 A glass (7) 

25 Jumps (5) 

26 Under a spell (9) 

— — i-i Lii i4 / / 1 


19 Observed (7) 

20 Furious speeches (7) 

23 Types oi liesh (5) 

24 Instruments (5) 


Yesterday’s solutions 


u - -r — - - ■ ... 

27 They like to hurt (7) 

28 Stops (7) 
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ror the faculty there. She is 
p back at the Rubin Academy 
Dance Department in Jerusalem, u 


28 Stops (7) 

DOWN 

1 Opportunities 17) 

2 Separated (5) 

3 Small vessel (5) 

4 Leaked slqwly (7) 

5 Goes quickly (7) 

6 A preserve (9) 

7 Get rid of (9) 

8 The breastbone (7) 

14 Back of an army (9) 

15 Flower (9) 

17 Road stones (7) 

18 She-cat (7) 


Yesterday's Quick Solution 
A f ROSS' 1 Warl, 3 Affronts. 9 

f£S7m ««erve 'll Wp. 

less, 14 Kindle. 1« Repair, IJkdel- 
weiss, 20 Dim. 22 Crociuet, 23 W er. 
25 Position. 26 Pray. DOWN. 1 
Wafer, 2 Run, 4 Formal. 5 RoMtle. ,6 
Nursemaid, 7 Spenser. * ^yih 2 
Ponderous. 14 Kneecap. K 
11 Giotto. 19 Scow, 21 Marry, 24 

Tor. 
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WRAP YOURSELF 




Solutions to the crosswords appear in 

Sunday's Jerusalem Post. 
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IN ISRAELI 
WARMTH. LUSH 
ELEGANCE 
INNOVATIVE 
DESIGN. 
MASTERLY 
EXPERTISE 
BACKED BY 
CENTURIES OF 
TRADITION. AND 
PRICED BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS. 
ISRAELI FURS. 



LOOK FOR THE SYMBOL OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FURRIERS IN ISRAEL. 
YOUR SIGN OF QUALITY. 


AS A TOURIST, 
YOUR ISRAELI 
FUR IS LOCALLY 
TAX FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM 
CUSTOMS IN THE 
U.S. AND EEC 


TEL Am 


SERVICES 




l>- ' 


PRIVATE NURSE 
AT HOSPITAL & AT HOME 


l/S. 




ESCORTS FOR 
MEDICAL PURPOSES 


ESCORTS FOR 
ORGANIZED TOURS 


ft 








VARIED MEDICAL 
TREATMENT : 


24-HOUR SERVICE 


JERUSALEM: 

P.O.B. 4404, Tel. (02) 636505 I 
GIVATAYIM: 

P.O.B. 1133 (TEL AVIV),Tel. (03) 737947 

HAIFA: 

P.O.B. 6833 Tel. (04) 381 Ul 






Single: 38.00 

Inubla: lO 66.00 


10"/ 


r Double: lei 66,00 
Low price tor long stay 
WEEKEND DISCOUNT 
Breakfast & VAT included 



DON'T GET A FOOTSORE IN ISRAEL -- : 

■Yi KNOW THE STANDARDS YOU EXPECT 

r ■ ■ • ■ . . i . • . . ! i . i i ■ i ■* ' n' 


>jt Aviv RdfTicil Aviv'/ Rarnat : HcV.ttuH 6n t : hlor^HvcH Pi tUach 
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ThisWlek in Israel-lh 
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TEL AVIV SERVICES 
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Travelling tepefy 18 ^ MikeRogoff 


“Won TO ML in my Uexnia,” cried 
one Justus from I'eyond the grave. 
“After descending to I hides, I lie 
here with many of my people, fur so 
willed ^tci ii fate.” ft sounds like a 
Hellenistic epitaph; but Justus was a 
Jew of the (ale- Roman period laid to 
eternal iesl in the catacombs of Beit 
Slic’ai im, known in ancient Greek as 
Uesnrn. 

There ;ti e few historical sites in the 
country as beautiful, ns intriguing, as 
important and, oddly enough, as 
unadvertised as Beit Slie’arim. To- 
day it is a small pink of pines and 
poplars and tended lawns in a hollow 
below the garden suburb of Kiryat 
Tivon, just south-west of Haifa. But 
18 centuries ago, with the Temple 
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long .since destroyed and the holy 
city of Jerusalem replaced by Had- 
rian's pagan town of Aeiin Capitoli- 


na, licit She’urim was the unrivalled 
centre of Jewish life in Israel. 

Its preeminence as the seat of the 
Sanhedrin - f he Jewish High Court - 
was almost entirely due to its most 

P rominent citizen, Rabbi Yehuda 
lanassi. With a rare blend of di- 
plomatic finesse and profound scho- 
larship, Rabbi Yehuda exercised 
both communal and spiritual author- 
ity over his gcucratiion. .Here he 
compiled the Mislina, a codex of the 
vast store of rabbinic legal opinion 
known as the Oral Law. 

Lnrgely because of the reverence 
in which Rabbi Yehuda was held, 
Bert She’nrim became a magnet for 
pilgrims and petitioners, both in his 
lifetime and after his death. With 
Jewish Jerusalem just a memory of 
the past and a dream of the future, 
Jews cnnic from far-flung corners of 
the Near Eastern diaspora to be 
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Ililir-ti.ii l.il* til ri III tv g | ilSi< lh - 

'!'*m Hie ancient 

\\mlil. It.-, w licii" It was found. Beit 
Slii '.umi li:ul niiliisii y as well ii 

*.i rin- ' ’ 1 

(b-K- to., .in- Mime iif ilicamaj 

i:.dl ; iflu-|s luMiid iii the catacombs 

l hi like Hu- m./M/,/ with a solid base 
ilepii'iol mi | n un’s ii iiuupliHl urchin 
k«"iu- Iiul MlbMi|lk;iu|y adopted 
as tin uHi. i.il mmI n| i[, L - State of 
lsi.ul Hie innii’ii'i of Ui-it Shc'arim 
have a hi) ii ul base. TIk- repeated 
appeal a ikv i»l similar rruviorot in 
ntlm I'niitciiipiii.iry catacombs, as 
well as on coins ami in synagogue art 







buried near (lie great rabbi and, with 
him, to await the day when “those 
who sleep in the dusty earth shall 
awake.” 

Although archeological excava- 
tions in the 1930s and 1950s exposed 
elements of life in Beit Shc’arim - 
the synagogue, houses, workshops 
and an oil press - it was (he necropo- 
lis thiit proved the most electrifying 
discovery. 

Twenty labyrinthin catacombs 
cut out of (he soft chalk hillside 
produced a rich harvest of finds, 
including some 250 inscriptions 
(most of them in Greek; some in 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Palmyrene), 
and several large wall-reliefs of a 
nteuura, the seven-branch ed candc- 






Out of the 

labyrinth 


labra once used in the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

On a warm day it is a sharp 
transition from the rural tranquillity 
of the garden to the invitingly cool 
and mysterious gloom of the cata- 
combs. The maze of chambers and 
scores of four-ton limestone sar- 
cophagi bear witness not only to the 
popularity of the site in antiquity, 
but also to the affluence of many of 
its denizens. That affluence was not 


lost on grave-robbers of later centur- 
ies, for people were often buried 
with valuable personal possessions, 
and not a single sarcophagus escaped 
their attention. 

Hebrew inscriptions grace a few of 
the sarcophagi, while on many more 
lions, ox-heads and eagles peer out. 
Curious geometric designs abound. 
A set of doors incised on one sar- 
cophagus may represent the Holy 
Ark, or, perhaps, the gateway to the 
Hereafter, as it is written: ‘This is 
the gate to the Lord, the righteous 
shall pass through it." 

NEXT DOOR, an ancient water 
cistern has been converted into a 
small but fascinating museum. A 


{ . . : jMiitwtuwdll 

of the pei uid. has persuaded many 
nu nlei ii schohiis that the tripod- 
based typo is a more faithful repro- 
duction nt (lie Temple original. 

A MODERN postscript. The cata- 
combs ul Beil Slie'urimlicallhefoM 
of a hill still remembered by old- 
tiineis as Sheikh Abrek, a site now 
immurUili/.ctl in Hebrew folksong. 
Just before the last bend of the road 
(hat descends to the park, a footpath 
climbs up tu the left. On ihecrestofi 
ridge stands a life-size statue of a 
man on horseback. 

A pioneer of the Second Aliya, a 
founder of the Hashomer Jewish 
defence network, and one of the 
discoverers of the catacombs, Alex- 
ander Zeid still bravely scans the 
Jezreel Valley below. In 1938he was 
shot at this spot while on senitydiily. 

What might Justus have thought 
about his valiant latter-day fellow- 
Jew who lost his life in hastening the 
Restoration of which both dreamed? 
"Be comforted," concludes his 
ancient epitaph, “no man is immor- 
tal.” a 



MUSEUMS 



TEL AVIV 


SERVICES 


TEL AVIV 



Beth Hatef utsoth 

Nahum GoidnWnn Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting Hours: Sun., Mon., Tubs., Thun.,: 10 am - 5 pm. Wod.:10 am - 7 pm, 
Friday and Saturday closed. 

Guided tours must ba pre-arranged (.10 am - 1 pm): 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AND CHRONOSPHERE - THE MAIN ASPECTS OF 
JEWISH LIFE IN THE JEWISH DIASPORA, PRESENTED THROUGH THE 
MOST ADVANCED GRAPHIC AND AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES. 

EXHIBITIONS (Starting Daeomber 3rd, 1BBB). 

1. IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF COLUMBUS. Jews In AmerlcB 1G64-18BQ. 

2. THE MIRACLE OF INTERVALE AVENUE. 

3. KALEIDOSCOPE — Photographing America's Jews. 

EVENTS 

1. Screening of the film "Yantel". Starring; Barbra Streisand, Amy Irving. Di- 
rector: Barbra Streisand. The film is in English with Hebrew subtitles. 
Monday, December 1, at 8.00 pm. 

Admission fee: NIS 4.00; for members fo Friends Association NIS 3.00. 

2. Ideological Trends and Tendencies in American Jewry Today. An interna- 
tional Symposium in English. Chairman: Dr. Irving Greenberg. Participants: 
Mr. Leonard Felnj Mr. Simcha Dinitz, M.K.j Mr. Abba Eban, M.K.; Mr. 
Mordechal Qazit. 

Wednesday, December 3, at 7.30 pm. 

Entrance by reservation only, for Information call (03) 425181/72. 

3. Opening ceremony of the exhibitions: “In the Footsteps of Columbus, Jews 
in America 1654-1880". "The Mirada of intervale Avenue”. “Kaleidoscope - 
Photographing America’s Jews". Speakers: Mr. Aharon Doran, Ms. Natalie 
Gordon, Dr. Kenneth Libo. 

Thursday, December 4, at 7.00 pm. 


Far tala at Bath Hatafutsoth's new shop: 

A special illustrated calendar featuring Jewish Folk Art, 
a desk diary featuring Jewish Occupations, modern Judalca, 

books, records, posters and cards 


Beth Hatef utsoth Is located on the campus' of Tel Aviv University (gate 2) 
Klawner St., Hemet Aviv. Tel: 03-425181. Buaos: 13, 24, 28, 27, 45, 48, 74, 
7B, 88, 274;672, 804. ■ . . , 
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Tti« Association (or Watfan of Soldiers in u.mi 
8 Ha-arbaa SlraeiTal AvJ« 64739, I SR ail * 1 
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GILL PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS 

l-ft; our iKof-jyjion.ii team of uxpojts 
M '' un; V stii vires I tako cm; ot you. ; 
' PRIVATL INVESTIGATIONS of nil kind' 
- rn -i u - r-Tt: ■ ' , 9 UAR[);, " d SECURITY Services 

I S ^ UUSINES S INVESTIGATIONS 
i > ci... . (,0N ,t P RN .T ,ALlr Y and DISCRETION ASSURED 

bia,e ' 1 » >trt!ei - Medina). Toi Aviv (03) 21HG4G, 217BA7. 



daily bus 
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Cybil Shepherd on ,he nark of Angela Lansbury in T he Lady Vanishes. ■ lapanese-Americans during World War II Here placed in camps for ,hc dorado,, of She rear - ‘Yankee Samurai. 
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FRIDAY 


TUESDAY 


10.15-ITV Feature Film -The 
Lady Vanishes, Nazi-era spy 
drama starring Elliott Gould 
and Cybil Shepherd. 


SATURDAY 


11.05 - ITV - Night Court. 
This week's episode. The Nun, 
shocks the judge out of any 
preconceptions he might have 
had about the black-robed, 
young women of the church. 


.1 mu . 
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12 noon -The Voice of Music- 
Radio Drama, People by 
Night. Two stories about cou- 
ples exploring their rela- 
tionships with each other on 
the eve of the 1984 elections. 
The Voice of Music. 

1.05 - Radio Network Two - 
The Truth About the Killing 
of Yair. Documentary tracing 
the events leading up to the 
death of Lehi leader Avraham 
"Yair" Stem at the hands of 
the British. 

10.30 - ITV Feature Film - The 
French 1943 classic Les En- 

rants du Paradis, (part ii) 


WEDNESDAY 


t in i | 

* 'V| 



gica! clock is slowing down. Their child-producing 
years are coming lo an end. Men slnrt to worry 
about their virility and their ability to compete 


- \ Vv ‘ 1 


socially and in business with the younger gencia- 
tinn nf executives followiiiG hard on their heels. 


8.02 - ITV - Spirit of the 
Land. A new documentary 
series about people and 
places in Israel. The inaugural 
focus is on Leah Shakdiel and 
Gedaiiah Ginsburg. 

10.05 - ITV feature film - Cin- 
derella Liberty. The story of a 
sailor on leave, who becomes 
responsible for a family which 
is not his own. The production 
stars James Caan, Marsha 
Mason and Eli Wallach. 


THURSDAY 



tion of executives following hard on their heels. 
The Forties Syndrome is still causing a lot of 
people endless and unwarranted misery. In ITV’s 
live broadcast of Entrance Free at 10.35 on Sunday, 
•which deals with this topic, viewers can participate 
iby phoning in. The number will be provided several 
(times during the course of the evening. 


ROBERT URICH stars as Spenser, the Boston- 
based private detective who makes his Israel debut 
at 10.20 on Monday on ITV. Spenser is a proud and 
tough detective who veers between nasty and 
difficult, insanely principled and cheerfully lov- 
able. In addition to integrity, Spenser possesses 
wit, intelligence and moxie all of which combine 
to put him in the category of the classic American 


hero. Spenser will be a weekly guest in Israeli living 
rooms tor the next 13 weeks. 




SUNDAY 


5.30 - ITV - Faatigal '8B. the 
annual musical treat for chil- 
dren billed as Broadway on 
the Carmel. 

10.35 - ITV - Entrance Free. 
The monthly, live broadcast 
on social issues affecting the 
individual. This month's 
theme: The Forties Syndrome. 


MONDAY 


11.05 - ITV - Yankee 
Samurei. A moving 
documentary about 

Japanese-Americans, 

branded by suspicion and mis- 
trust during World War II, who 

nonetheless fought for their 
country in Europe, demon- 
strating great bravery on the 
battlefield and becoming 
America's most decorated 

Second World War unit. 


'Spenser: For Hire,’ with Robert Urich. 


10.20 - ITV - Spenser: For 
Hire. This new, 13-part detec- 
tive series is based on the 
works of suspense wrjter 
Robert Parker. The title role is 

played by Rbbert Urich. 

- mlu m ■ ► 


And next Friday 


10,05 - ITV feature film - 
Camille. Television remake 
based on the classic work by 
Alexdandre Dumas, The Lady 
of the Camelias. 

. ■ » 


EUROPE IS ON the brink of war. Two young 
people on an express train taking tourists from 
Germany to England are suddenly aware that the 
lively elderly laay with whom they had shared a 
carriage has disappeared. In attempting to discover 
what has befallen her, they find themselves en- 
snared in a complex espionage, affair. Alert to the 
dangers surrounding them, they nonetheless con- 
tinue in pursuit of their mission, refusing to give up, 
even when their very lives are at risk. The 1979 
production, starring Elliot Gould and Cybil 
Shepherd, features Angela Lansbury in the role of 
their quarry. (ITV The Lady Vanishes - Tonight 

10.15). 


SOMEWHERE between the ages of 35 and 45 
insecurity begins to set in. For women, the biolo- 


... 4«.p. >■ ■■ -i 


JEWS living in hostile countries have frequently 
been nble to mask their identities. Japanese- 
Americans, during World War II. were not so 
fortunate. There was no way that they could disguise 
the features which betrayed their origins. Objects 
of suspicion and mistrust, they were placed in 
internment camps for the duration of the war. 
:Somc of the younger Japanese-Americans demand- 
ied the right io be allowed to fight for the country 
in which they were burn. That demand was even- 
tually heeded and the exploits of the l(K)th/442nd 
Regimental combat team became legend. Known 
as the Nisei soldiers, they were men of valour 
whose feats included the liberation of the town of 
Bruyeres in France, the rescue of the 270-mcmber 
Lost Battalion and the opening of the gates of 
Dachau Concentration Camp to lead Jews and 
other political prisoners to freedom. It is somehow 
fitting that the script for this worthwhile 
documentary was written and directed by an Israeli 
- Kntriel Schory. (Yankee Samurai, ITV , Thursday 

11.05). . □ 

_ _ . .. .... ... . --«■ ■ • *■ 
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A C'ONCIiRT-liOliR. lauded by 
btlc iii New York L’ily. is likely to 
develop :i hcliuvintu pattern similar 
to lliai ol iUMiienelie needle dining a 
hail-siiuiu - m llie ;qit Hebrew ex- 
pression. mie loses tile North. The 
sheer annnmi and variety of musical 
tilfer in Lis is overwhelming. On one 
Sunday this month, the newspaper 
listing of classical events in die eily 
and nearby metropolitan area n lim- 
bered 2‘JU. It so happened that neith- 
er the New York Philharmonic, the 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Centre imr the Metropolitan Opera 
- the city’s main performing bodies - 
were active that day. 

Admittedly, serving on the jury of 
an imcj national piano competition - 
the reason tor this reporter's 10 days 
in New York - left little time and 
even less energy for indulging in the 
luxurious conceit fare. Uven so, 
some trends in the big city’s musical 
reality could he gauged, and it may 
he of interest to consider them. 

While (lie traditional 19th-century 
repertoire forms the backbone of the 
programmes, the relative weight of 
Imtn early and modern music is 
strongly felt. 

Listening to “The English Con- 
cert” witti (lie soprano Sylvia 
McNair, under Trevor Pinnock’s 
direction, in the “Great Performers 
at Lincoln Centre’’ series, one real- 
ized how uplifting a Baroque per- 
formance can he. Here were musi- 
cians who combined authenticity - 
(hey play period instruments and are 
known to reflect the state-of-the-art 
in performance-practice research - 
with the infectious joy or music- 
making. Their Bach hurst with emo- 
tion - from grief to hearty humour. 
Thus, during a particularly bouncy 
oboe solo in a cantata, people in the 
audience laughed - with the music, 
not at it - mid the players appeared 
all the happier for that. 

Along with visiting early-music 
ensembles - the Masterplayers 
Chamber Orchestra of Switzerland, 
the English Consort and the Duo 
Bnuichli-EIizando, who played, 
among other instruments, 18th- 
century clavichords - American 
musicians contributed their substan- 
tial share. Anthony Newman, the 
renowned harpsichordist, gave a re- 
cital; the Waverly Consort could be 
heard in u Renaissance programme; 
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Hadassah Markson 

Baroque pieces were featured by the 
Sine Nomine singers as - well as the 
Baroque Festival Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Yuval Waldmuir, and an 
early-music group called Anony- 
mous presented Adam dc la Halle’s 
“Le Jeu de Rohin ct Marion." 

At the other end of the historical 
spectrum, the new-music presenta- 
tions abounded. Gy orgy Liectti, 
having just collected n $150,000 
prize for his Etudes for Solo Piano, 
enme to town for a concert of his 
works. William Bolcom's highly- 
nraised “Songs of Innocence and 
Experience ” were given a New York 
premiere by the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic under Lukas Foss; the 
National Association or Composers 
and the Composers’ Forum pre- 
sented new works by their members; 
music by .halliard composers was 
given n hearing at the school. 

Chamber Players of the League/ 
fSCM offered works by Berio, Dal- 
lapiccola, Iiafmeister and others; a 
pianist played compositions of Bis- 
caTdi, Cage and Rzew&ki; an ensem- 
ble called Anarchist Switchboard 
and another named Infusion per- 
formed new works; the American 
Festival of Micro tonal Music was 
held. 

This incomplete list covering 10 
days, hope fully gives an idea of what 
is going on. 


AS TO T1IF main track, Zubin 
Mehta was very much in evidence, 
conducting three dillcrcul program- 
mes in one week, two ol them on the 
same day: the Philharmonic in the 
afternoon and the .luilliaol School 
nrcheslia in the evening (the latter 
concert, at the prestigious Avciv 
Fisher I lull, was liee). 

Piano tans could choose between 
the recitals by Claudio Arrau and 
Murray Pcraliiu, taking place simul- 
taneously at opposite ends of the 
city. Other perfoimers included the 
pianist Peter .Verkin, the violinist 
Nndju Salcrno-Soitneubcrg, the 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Centre, the up-and-enining Emer- 
son String Quartet with the pianist 
Men ahem Pressler. There were 
chamber-music concerts with well- 
known artists on a barge docked at 
Brooklyn port. 

The centenary of Franz Liszt’s 
death was marked with a two-day 
event n( Columbia University, 
featuring the British scholar Alan 
Walker, the pianist Charles Rosen 
and other artists and researchers. 
(An even larger-scale affair had 
taken place some months earlier in 
Washington; American musical 
opinion obviously doesn’t share the 
snobbish attitude to Liszt we are 
blessed with here.) 

THEN THERE was opera. New 
Yorkers are in love with this genre: 
no fewer than 10 local companies 
performed, with varying frequency, 
during the 10 days. (This is some- 
thing Israelis arc beginning to 
appreciate. Having two fully-staged 
operatic productions this month, fol- 
lowing so many blank years, is a 
remarkable change. Yet another 
opera is to be staged in January.) 

The posh Metropolitan Opera 
(the Met to New Yorkers) is, of 
course, one of the world's grent 
opera houses. It charges high admis- 
sion prices, features international 
stars, and boasts a superb orchestra. 
In n recent performance of Strauss's 
Der Rosenkavalier, the complex 
score emerged from the pit with a 
brilliance that would do honour to 
any important symphony orchestra. 

The City Opera, a stone’s throw 
from the Met, chooses a somewhat 
more adventurous repertoire, 
though the productions are less luxu- 


rious. Next t<> the iwu lending 
houses, less regular troupes abound 
- Amato Opera, Cooper Opein- 
works, Opera Uptown and su oil. 

The repertoire shown dining the 
time covered here cut braced just 
about every historical and national 
operatic school -from paitsul Nixon 
in China by John Adams, staged by 
the controversial and fashionable 
Peter Sellars, to Bernstein’s i uu- 
1/11/1', Prokofiev's /.«» ir <</ Three 
Oranges, Puccini's 7 fixer/, Gounod's 
Romeo et Juliette, Verdi's Aida and 
Mozart's A lozzedi Figaro , 

BUT IF French, Italian. Russian, 
German operas, why not a Jewish 
opera too'/ After all. Jewish musi- 
cians enjoy key positions in the 
opera world. James Levine and Be- 
verly Sills lead the Met and City 
Opera respectively, while the late 
Jan Peerce and Richard Tucker are 
well remembered (there is a Richard 
Tucker Pinza just across the street 
from Lincoln Centre). 

This is not an idle question, as far 
us Hadassah Markson is concerned. 
In fact, the energetic director of the 
music department at the 92nd Street 
Y - the Young Men's and Young 
Women's Hebrew Association - has 
already produced six operas which, 
she says enthusiastically, amount to 
a “new operatic strain - the Jewish 
opera," 

Markson’s criteria are simple and 
clear; the subject-matter should 
stem from Jewish experience - the 
Bible, history, folklore, literature - 
and the composer must be Jewish. 
There are no limits on artistic style: 
"Jewish opera must be an expression 
of the composer’s creativity, in- 
spired by the Jewish subject." Thus, 
next to G impel the Fool, the brilliant 
folkloric score by David Schieff 
based on Bnshevis Singer's story. 
Markson’s productions include two 
operas. The False Messiah and 
Michoels the Wise , by the modernist 
Bruce Adolphe. 


THE IDEA of a Jewish opera came 
up almost by chance, Markson re- 
counted in her small Manhattan 
office. 

“Some 10 years ago, we were 
looking for a way to mark the 10th 
yalirzeil of my father, A. W. Binder, 
who was an important American 


Jewish composer and educator. Ik- 
had set to music a Slinlum Aleichem 
story, (VirtH’.v Milk. We performed 
it, 111 English, and the opera wasvciy 
wai mly received." ‘ 1 

She never looked back. The board 
id the "Y," the largest Jewish cullu- 
r.ri centre in the city, backed Mark- 
sou’s plan to stage a new Jewish 
upeiii eve iv year. 

"In ivsponse in uur announce- 
ment. hundreds of scores poured 
in," she still maivels. “One proved 
to he a jewel, G impel the Fool. Its 
performance won unqualified 
acclaim. ” 

Another winner was The Angel 
/.(Tiffi'hy Elie Siegmeister, based on 
Be mart I Mahmud's story, “It is a 
moving tale about man’s late. Itsnys 
angels can he found everywhere - in 
a shut and in a Harlem bar- and they 
can be of every colour, too.” 

The next project is a Russian dou- 
ble bill: The Rothschilds' Fiddle by 
Benjamin Flcischman. completeu 
and orchestrated by Shostakovich 
after the composer perished in the 
Leningrad blockade during World 
War II; and The Diary of Anne 
Frank by Grigory Fried. 

The roles in Jewish opera produc- 
tions are assigned to the best singers 
available, among the’m Met and City 
Opera soloists. The 16-player 
orchestra of free-lance musicians - 
which in New York means a very 
high calibre - is conducted by Amy 
Kaiser. Once staged, an opera is 
given a very short run and not re- 
peated. 

“The idea is to spark an interest in 
the work, so it can take off and enter 
the repertoire of established com- 
panies.” explains Markson, who 
picks the scores and serves as overall 
artistic director. However, the possi- 
bility of using (he original cost for 
out-of-town productions in the fu- 
ture is not excluded. 

A frequent visitor to Israel, she 
dreams of bringing some of her oper- 
as to Israel one day. “The small 
orchestra certainly makes our pre- 
sentations mobile." 

In the meantime, those of our 
composers who have Jewish opera 
scores lying in their drawers could do 
worse than get in touch with Hadas- 
sah B. Markson at the Y, I-7 3 
Lexington Avenue, New York City 
10028. 0 


NORTH 
4 K952 
¥ AK8762 


WEST 
4 A73 

: 10 3 
A J 1086 
4 10 6 5 
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SOUTH 
4 Q 1064 
¥ Q52 

♦ 0743 

* J 8 


EAST 

♦ J 8 
¥ J9 

♦ K 7 S3 
4 AKQ92 


The bidding: 


.West 

r* 


North 

2 ♦ 

4 * 


East 

DM. 

Mi pass 


South 

3 4 


LESS THAN TWO weeks ago, 
bridge players all over the Continent 
and in Israel competed in the 12th 
European Simultaneous Pairs, this 
year sponsored by the Philip Morris 
tobacco company. 

•As the title would indicate, the 
20,000 or sq participants all played 
the. same deals, at ’the same time. 
Ai»d they wete able to | instantly' 
translate .their 1 results into match 
points, thanks to a predetermined 


A DOCK IN TIME 
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■ (Shalom Bar-Tal) 

■ 

scale Included on the travelling score 
sheet that went with each hand. At 
the end of the competition, a hand- 
some booklet containing all of the 
deals, plus commentary by Omar 
Sharif, the actor-bridge player, and 
the outstanding French pair, Paul 
Chemla and Michel. Perron, was dis- 


tributed to all participants. 

As is the case in many pre- 
determined deals (these were taken 
from tournament play, but were cer- 
tainly not of the random variety), it 
often paid off to bid “one for the 
road” m competitive auctions. That 
was certainly good advice to the 
East-West players in today's deal, 
who could have made five clubs with 
relative ease - provided that the 
defence did not engineer a diamond 
ruff. 

But as the Chemla-Perron-Sharif 
commentary pointed out, there was 
really little need to get beyond a 
part-score. The points were evenly 
divided, and neither side was likely 
to bid game. 

That was certainly not the case in 
one tnbie from the Jerusalem seg- 
ment. The bidding occupied only 
two rounds, but by then North- 
South had already reached the game 
level. 

For the non-duplicate players 
among us, the auction takes a little 
explanation. North’s opening two- 
diamond call is the Flannery conven- 
tion, promising a hand in the 11-15 
rapgc with five hearts and four 
spjades; (The convention, we should 
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note, covers a “hole" in most bid- 
ding systems: opener, with five 
hearts, four spades and moderate- 
values, has a serious rebid problem 
in natural bidding. He can rebid his 
hearts, concealing his spades, or lie 
can bid his spades, overstating his 
strength.) 

But on with our story. After North 
opened two diamonds, East doubled 
to show a decent hand with di- 
amonds, and probably clubs as well. 
South, fitting both of partner’s suits, 
showed that with a jump to three 
spades, and West chimed in by “rais- 
ing'’ partner's known diamonds. 

North closed proceedings with 
four spades, and West made the 
opening lead of the diamond ace, 
ruffed m dummy. 

Declarer saw that with a 3-2 heart 
division, he had 10 tricks available - 
provided he could bring home the 
spade suit with only one loser. At 
Trick Two, he led a small spade from 
dummy, putting in the king when 
East played low. West won, and 
played clubs. South ruffing the third 
one. 

Declarer had now lost three tricks, 
all he could afford. And the spade 
jack was still at large. Should he 



finesse against the supposed jack in 
the West hand, or try to drop tnc 
double ton jack in East’s? He led > 
small spade towards dummy, tooKu 
deep breath and called for the king- 
His aerobic efforts were rewawe 
when the jack appeared from East- 
Making fouT spades was worth 
points, and 80 of the 100 match 
points available on each hand, in 
was a triumph for good guessing, a* 1 

for North-South. c tl 

But it need not have been .as 
pointed out to his partner. The co ■ 
tract could have been defeated - < 
at least, South’s guess could have 
been made nearly impossible ~ , 
West had not taken South s king 

spades with his ace. , 

If that had been the case, declarer 

would have “placed” the s Pj*“ e . 
in the Hast hand, and would haw 
taken his best chance by atte ")JLJ 
a finesse against West sSU PP ,. 
jack . (If East had held both honors. 
South would have had no chance 
after his first spade play.) ■ 
All that would be 
that West ducked the first 5^ ‘ 
tempo, without hesitating- “ h 
done so, he would have proved q 
value of a duck in ti me. _ 
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TWO YEARS mu ol drama school, 
(dit Tepersou seems poised on I lie 
brink of stardom. She spent a year at 
the Jerusalem Khan Iheulie, 
another at I labinuh and is now, at 
27 at the IJeeishebu Municipal 
Theatre. She will soon be seen on 
educational television in a musical 
adaptation of King Solomon's life, 
playing the Uueen of Sheba, and is 
currently filming her first movie in 
which she lias the leading role.. 

Acting was not Teper son’s first 
career choice. She sludieil classical 
ballet for Hi years with increasing 
intensivity until she was l(>. "I 
wanted to be a ballerina. Why not?" 
But her height, especially on 
“points" and the prospect of having 
to miss out on the fun of social life 
finally conspired to end this dream. 

When she was 14, her gym teacher 
realized that she was a gifted 
athlete: she could vuult one-and-a- 
half metres in the high jump. She 
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was immediately singled out for spe- 
cial training ana sent to the Wingate 
Institute. For two years, apart from 
increasing academic demands at 
school, she spent her afternoons 
practising the high jump and ballet. 
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increasing acaacmic acmanub ai 
school, she spent her afternoons 
practising the high jump and ballet. 
Finally, she gave up. 

‘Tve always wanted to be an ac- 
tress, but when I see a ballerina 
today 1 can’t say that I am un- 
moved." she said in an interview in 
her Beersheba apartment. 

DESPITE the fact that we are both 
sabras, we talk in English, which she 
always speaks with her father, David 
Teperson, who came to Israel from 
South Africa as a young volunteer in 
1948. He stayed on after the war, 
working for one of Tel Aviv’s biggest 
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construction companies and married 
the daughter of one of the directors. 
He ami Sluwlmnu now run their own 
construction firm with their two 
sous. They wanted I dit as a partner. 
Ion. (nil she had other ideas. 

After the army she went to Lon- 
don. intending to stay there for a 
year and study theatre. But first she 
(lew to the United Stales with an 
Israeli frieml for a month’s travel. 

“We got to iny lather’s cousin in 
California.” she said, “and ended up 
slaying the whole year there 
together, teaching the children of 
rich Bel Air Jews. It was there that I 
first had the courage of my convic- 
tions and dared to say that 1 really 
wanted to be an actress.” 

SHE MADE another decision in 
California: to study in Israel, not in 
London. "1 wanted to act on an 
Israeli stage, in Hebrew. So 1 applied 
to the Beit Zvi school, saying that if I 
,was rejected I’d give up the theatre 
bug." 

But she was accepted and has 
never looked back. 

“Those were three wonderful 
years. It’s very intensive, (here’s no 
life outside the school. 1 loved it and 
didn’t want school to end.” 

Hers was ihe first group to gradu- 
ate under the watchful eyes of Gary 
Bilu. the fnan who is credited with 
putting Beersheba’s theatre on the 
map. 

un graduation, Idit had to choose 
^ between the Haifa Municipal 
£ Theatre and the Jerusalem Khan. 
? The personality of Yossi Yizraeli 

1 finally pulled her to the latter. “I’m 
| not sorry for a minute, although 

2 most of what he produced were 


failures. Working on his Dybbuh 
brought me 2D steps forward as an 
actress. He gave us wings.” 

Oinri Nitzivn then wooed her to 
the national theatre, Huhimuh. She 
look part in seven productions, in- 
cluding ’The Spotted Tiger, which had 
an all-star cast. 

“It’s a great place, and a terrific 
crew,’’ she enthused. But then came 
half a year of inactivity . in the sense 
that no new wojk was being re- 
hearsed. She grew restless. 

WHEN THE television series and 
the offer from Tsippi Pines came, 
there were decisions to be made. In 
the end, the idea of working with n 
close-knit group in u small city, 
where the director is genuinely in- 
terested in the development of each 
actor and actress, carried the most 
weight. 

“Tsippi Pines offered me the most 
interesting roles. So far I’ve had fwo 
roles and I'm happy that l came to 
Beerslieba.” 

Currently, she is playing the stage 
manager in Chorus of Disapproval 
with Nat sin Dntner. *Tve always 
heen given the role of sexy, beauti- 
ful, graceful women, while here I’m 
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wearing a short wig, huge clothing 
and physically carry the whole show: 
I lift things, move things, hnve 


fights. 

In real life, Idit Teperson lias 


fights with no one. She is especially 
close to her family. “When I was 
accepted to Beit Zvi, I telephoned 
my mother with the good news right 
away. Her reaction was: Oy vcyl " 
recalled Teperson with a smile. “To- 
day, my parents are my biggest fans. 
They come to every showr □ 
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Eurotour provide* free [ USm } 0 J 

transportation from your 

hotel to Us office & beck, 

Possible to return car at the airport. 
ONLY NEW MOOELS 



EUROTOUfl 


TEL AVIVi 1 34 Hayarkon St. 
Tel. (03) 226623, 2261 SO 
JERUSALEM: 36 Karen HeyaioO St. 
Tal. (02) 661749 
Telex: 03-342661 
Q.S.H.IL Att. EUROTOUR 
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27, King Saul Blvd. Tel. (03) 28 7361. information 6« Box Office: (03) 261297 
VISITING HOURSi Sun.—' Thun. 10 am— 2 pm. 5—9 pm; Sat. l I am— 2 pm. 
7—10 pm. Friday oloied. 

EXHIBITIONS 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA, 1 BB6 - 1980. A SELECTION OF PR INTS AND ALBUMS 
PROM THE MUSEUM COLLECTION. 

TRENDS IN GEOMETRIC ABSTRACT ART. Gift from tha niklla Collection 
of the McCrory Corporation and Works from the Tel Aviv Museum Collection. 
S1MCHA SHIRMAN - PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKS 1902 • 1988. 

EDVARO MUNCH: DEATH, LOVE AND ANXIETY 

A SELECTION FROM THE MUSEUM COLLECTIONS OF EUROPEAN, 
AMERICAN AND ISRAELI ART. 

MUSIC 

THE ISRAEL SlNFONIETTA BEER SHEVA. Conductor: T. Sanderllng (Ger- 
many). Sofofrti I. Rafloff, Plano. Program i Rossini, Ctiopln, Handal and Mozart. 
Saturday, 20/1 1 at 8.30 pm. 

SINQINQ IN CHORUS. Op¥n encountors for thoso who like to ting. The public 
li the chorus. Tuesday* 2/12 at 8<30 pm. 

DANCE „ n 

"WAVES'*- The Rina Schfinfetd Dance Theatre. Sunday 30/11 at 9 pm. 

CINEMA 

“SHQAH” (France, 1974 - 1984, In colour, BW hour*, In Polish, German, Yiddish, 
English, French, Habrew, with Hebrew and English subtitles}. 

Screening hours this week: 

Part I: Sun. -Thurs. 30/11 -4 /12 at 7 pm. 

Part II: Sat., 29/11 at 6 pm and Sun. - Thun. 30/11 > 4/12 at 1 pm. 

FOR CHILDREN 

'FORMS': A children's Activity Centre. Open during Museum hours. 

MUSEUM SHOP - Discount for Mmaum Friends and Patfons 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILION 6 Tariat Bivd. Ten 299750 . 

Visiting Hours: Sun. ■ Thurs. 10 am - 1 pm, 5 -7 pm jSat. 11 am -2 pms Frl. Closed. 
EXHIBITION - Yalr Qarbui. A Jew, A Frenchman and an Arab. 1 964 • 1 966. 
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SERVICES 




* Reflexology Course 
•Therapeutic and 
Health Massage 
Courses 

Both courses given by 
an exptrt 

Call (03) 724505 


aSwT* I DESIGNING 
^ J AND 

MANUFACTURE 
OF HAND-MADE JEWELLERY. 
QUARTZ WATCHES. GIFTS. 

DIAMOND SETTINGS 
MOSTLY 18 CARAT GOLD 
AND DIAMONDS. 

71 Allanby St. Tel Aviv 
Tel. (03) 298213, 298634 


EMERGENCY 

Denture Repairs 

Tel. 03-656180 
MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
66 Atlenby St., Tel Aviv 


ANGLO SAXON 
NURSING SERVICE 


24 Hours a Day 
I Private Nurias in iha 
| ^pji ■ hospital ond at homo 

Medical Houie 
18 RatnessSt., Tel Aviv 
(03) 228747,0221904. 210804. 
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Matters of taste Haim Shapiro 


l'timlak Kndnsti, Sderwl Beil Zvl, 
.[urusitlt'iH. Tel. 244507. Open lo 9 
p.m. dully except Shnlibal . (No cretlil 
curds.) 

ISRAEL may nul l*c a count ty in 
which one can find guml rest uu milts 
nmi nl iny in llic mnnlrei of lurries 
parked oulsid':, l*ul. as it t<» com pen- 
sale, smile of llie best places seem to 
he adjacent to service stations. 

A place on the* highway, with cm is 
conslaiitly driving in and out, is 
hardly the sort of place one would 
think of as conducive to good eating. 
On the other hand, ns my companion 
noted, the whole city litis become so 
choked with vehicles that llic fumes 
here are no worse than anywhere 
else. 

Inside, the restaurant is pleasant 
and cheerful, with rcd-checked cur- 
tains and red- and-while tablecloths. 
The service is especially courteous 
and helpful. Many of the clients 
seem to Ire officials from the Foreign 
Ministry, across the highway. 

THII MENU accent nates Moroccan 
cuisine and so wc fittingly began our 
meal with Moroccan salads. The 
best, I thought, was a succulent dish 
of peeled, roasted peppers. 

I had a curious difference oF opin- 
ion with my companion over a dish 
of beet salad. 1, who normally abhor 
(hat vegetable, thought the salad was 
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excellent, while .she. who enjoys the 
taste of beets, thought it over- 
seasoned. We both agreed, how- 
ever, (hat llic homemade vegetable 
pickles, though peppery hot, were 
excellent. . 

Just to round matters off, so to 
speak, I also ordered a platter of 
stuffed vegetables. Our selection in- 
cluded many little grape leaves stuff- 
ed with rice, artichokes stuffed with 
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service 

meal and served in a lemony chicken 
broth, and eggplant, heavily sea- 
soned with cardamon seed, in the 


local version of moussaka, which 
includes meat and tomato sauce. 

The fact that each of these items 
had been prepared with its own 
seasonings and own sauce was 
enough to make me partial to the 
platter, but I must add that every 
vegetable was also delicious. 

FOR MY main course I ordered 
couscous, which was served in one 


large s«uip plate, with the lin| c 
‘.teamed giaius >ui the hoi turn and 
the meal and vegetables un tup. 

'I In nigh it was tasty, I would have 
prelenvil to have the meat, veget- 
ables and bioth saved in a separate 
bowl. I'm also aft aid that I found (he 
beet lather dry. 

The ic was no smii pmhleni with 
my companion's longue with 
mush looms, which was tender, 
succulent and delicious. Hut here i 
had a different complaint, namely, 
that Hie mushrooms (tinned) contri- 
buted nothing in the dish. Their taste 
was quite unnoticed in the sauce and 
it would have been more reasonable 
to describe the dish simply as ton- 
gue. 

With the longue, my companion 
enjoyed Ireslty-made crisp chips and 
a nicely seasoned salad. 

Wc were really in no position to 
enjoy dessert, having indulged 
ourselves most shamefully, but for 
the sake of science, wc did try one 
portion of chocolate mousse. We 
shouldn’t have bothered. The taste 
wasn't bad, but the texture was 
strangely solid and we were not 
tempted to finish it. The Turkish 
coffee was good and quite necessary 
after a meal like that. 

The bill, including soft drinks, 
came to N1S 44, putting the res- 
taurant into the category of one of 
the city's hidden treasures. □ 
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MACCAO 

THERE'S CHINESE 
AND THERE'S CHINESE 
BUT THE MOST CHINESE IN TOWN 
IS THE STYLISH MACCAO 

IN WHICH YOU FIND YOURSELF 
IN EXOTIC CHINA 

7 YERMIAHU ST., TEL AVIV 
D3 - 3464.273, 8484311 
FREE GUEST PARKINS 



SERVICES 


fm'A mvBk 

PIONEER WOMEN * ^ 

Touriit Department 

Morning Tours I 

Call for reservations 
Tel Aviv: Histedmt Headquarters 
93, Ariosoroff Street 
Tel. (03)210791.431841 
Jerusalem 17, Strauss St. 

Tel. (02) 244878 
Haifa: Tel. (04)641781 ext. 241 

Sbb xha inspiring work ot 
/ 552 \ Pioneer Women in 

i «xyi } Social Service Institutions 
\VT/ throughout Israel J 







WITH THE EXPERTS TO 


Egypt 


DAILY BUS FROM 
TEL AVIV/JERUSALEM/ 
NAZARETH TO CAIRO 


One Way $ 22 

ound Trip - 
Jer./T.A.-Calro-Taba 
or Jer./T.A.-Calro $30 
4 days from $ 35 (No need to 
change foreign currency at border) 

7 days Cairo, Luxor, Aswan $ 299 ^ 
Nile cruise Luxor - Aswan 




THE 


AUTHENTIC 


AMERICAN BASEL 
Chain of rmauiBnts throughout the country 
The American Beget In on Israeli elmoaphtra 
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TEL AV/V 




Far East 

Special Price for Air 
Tickets To: 

BOMBAY 

BANGKOK 

TOKYO 

‘From Athens or Cairo 
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To Egypt 
& Greece 

FROM *323 


No need to pay travel tax 
Visa to Egypt not necessary 
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BAGELS With: 
Cheese spreads 
Salad 


TE L AVIV: 72 Ibn Ovlrol St., 

Dtzengoff Center 
NETANYA: AUmBout Square 

HAIFA: Carmel Center 

JERUSALEM: Midrachov 


KOSHER ^ 
SPECIALTIES OP 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
OPEN DAILV 
11 AM-11 PM 
PRI. HAM-4 PM. 


IDS AORtPPASST.. JERUSALEM 

imi Msaeo. take awav 



141 Ibn Gvlrol St. (next to Egyptian Embaisy), 
Tel AVIV, Tel. (03) 457184, 5463075 
l Jerusalem Branch! 20 Shlomzlon, Ha main a St., 
V Tel. ( 02 ) 245697, 244021 

N. Tlxi IL MAZAO 371304 
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NETANYA 


APTS. RENTALS 


TUKEID© 

* Exclusive hall for special 
' occasions end functions. 
• Grill restaurant 
for gourmet cuisine 
Kosher Lemahedrln 


Tel. for racervatlonsi (03) 6 G4 303/4/8. 
Bet Ha tax HI, 2 KaUfman St., Tel Aviv. 



* EEMA'S 
BOUREKAS 
READY TO EAT 
• ’Cheese,. spinach potato 
•also frozen raady-to-bBka 
** Orders taken for functlong+psrtie 
163 Agrlppas St. 

Tel. (02) 228726 




1 The Mort Famous Chinese Restaurants in Haifa 

PAGODA GHXN DONG 

OPEN FOR LUNCH & DINNER. AIR-CONDITION ED 


I Bat Gaiim Av a. 
Bat Gaiim, Haifa 
Tel. 04-624686 




126 Hanossi Ave. 
Central Carmel Haifa 
Tel. 04 381308 



New models. Radio. Airport or 
hotel delivery 

On each rental - get a free book 
THE ROGUE'S GUIDE TO ISRAEL 

sun tours 

152 HAYARKON ST.' 

(opp. Diplomat & Plaza Hotels) 

TEL. (03) 233120, 226410 

TLX: 371682 SUNTR IL. 



DON'T INVEST 
R E NT I N 

If fl M H ■APARTME.N'FHOUSE 

YU N A 

Thfiihigh standard residence located right on 
beach, Luxurious 2 V.- room apartments with P rtVl V' 
phono. Hot water, central ' heating and . 

included in tho rent. Choice of ■■ unfOrnislio , 
with minimum lease for one year, <> r ll ,- 
furnished and serviced flats for : mininmivi 
calendar month duration. 

Pamphlet with detailed information available. 

1 Baruch Ram .St,, corner 26 Jahotinsky Aw- 
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Cinema Dan Fainaru 

IF YOU ARE not a regular film- * 
festival hound, which most people 
aren't, but are enough of a nu.vre 4 
buff to wish, at hast unco a Vi-:u. 
fill the wide gaps lull by thy lsi:reh 1 
distributors, the 1 ondon Him Ivs- 
tival may be the answer to your , 

prayers. . 

With mme than IN) toutin' IiIiiik 

screened in sligiuly less than three 
weeks, your only problem might Ire 
to decide what l>* mis:.. T.speeially 
this year, when many of the hints arc 
shown milv once, due lo the de- 
mands ot the Hi ilisli disliibulois, 
making it even inuie ilillieull to 

establish a satislaeloiyseheduletofii 

your heart's desires. 

Once upon a lime this was a cozy 
little affair, a selection of festival 
favourites picked eailier in the year, 
in Europe, by an artislically- 
orie tiled team. The entire affair was 
restricted to the National Filin 
Theatre cinemas and foreign jour- 
nalists were a i ai it v. since most of 
them hail already seen the films at 
other festivals. 

Now, the London Festival has 
become a complicated and tdaborate 
event. spreading itself all over the 
London map, penetrating into the 
huly of holies of commercial eineinu, 
the posh Leicester Square theatres; 
taking over the Queen Elizabeth 
Hall For silent movies accompanied 
by orchestra; and going into the 
Barbican to show jazz movies. 

Guests arc flown in from all over 
the world, with the British Council 
contributing to the effort, and the 
staff, whose size hasn’t changed 
throughout all this development , are 
about lo keel over. That they still 
function efficiently and get you your 
tickets to the next screening on lime, 
and manage to invest a bit of person- 
al attention on top of it, is lo their 
credit. 

NATURALLY, when you come to 
London, the first films you are ex- 
pected to look for are the British 
ones. In this case there is no need to 
worry, for most of them will be 
shown, one way or another, in Israel 
-some of them in the einenias but 
more of them oil television. The 
biggest film producers in England 
are still companies such as the BBC , 
i Granada or Channel Four, all of 
them companies (hat, like it or not, 
are interested primarily in products 
for the small screen, theatrical dis- 
tribution, for them, being just a 
fringe benefit. 

Thus it is safe to assume that films 
such as Blunt, attempting once again 
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choice hut to tarn again to the col- 
onies, dial is lo the Hollywood pro- 
duct. At one time, the prevailing 
opinion was that such films shouldn't 
be featured in a festival; they are 
sufficiently exposed anyway. 

Derek Malcolm, the film reviewer 
of 77ii* Guardian newspaper who 
took over the festival for a three- 


year stint in 4‘iH4, thought other- 
wise, but since this is Malcolm’s last 
« year, policies may change again in 
1987. 

Jar ■' jjsy In any case, thanks to Malcolm's 


policy I had the chance of a glimpse 
al the two extremities of Hollywood 
these days. On the one hand there 



Fxrcntriv Nicholas Roe# films 

to explain the Bnrgess-MacLcan- 
Bhmt espionage scandal in human 
rather than ideological terms, will be 
released for television because of 
star performance by Anthony Hop- 
kins and Ian Richardson, the literate 
script by Robin Chapman, and the 
decadence of the upper classes por- 
trayed once more with style and wit, 
something the Israeli public seems to 

admire very much. 

The same considerations will 
probably help After I’iikington to 
make the trip lo Israel. A slight 
satire written by Simon Gray, which 
seems to combine the Pinler-Loscy 
elegant style of The Accident with 
Hitchcock's macabre humour in The 
Trouble with Hurry it features a 
monumentally disturbing perform- 
ance by Miranda Richardson 
(Tony’s daughter) which carries 
most of the film. 

Among the films made deliberate- 
ly for the big screen, there were high 
hopes for Castaway, Nicholas 
Roeg’s latest. Roeg, for some 
reason . is considered to be one ot the 
masters of British cinema, particu- 
larly for such eccentric films as The 
Man Who Fell to Earth; but his new 
film docs nothing to justify this repu- 
tation. Based on a diary recording 
events in the life of a nun and a 
woman who came to an agreement 
with a publisher who was looking for 
a modern version of Robinson Cru- 
soe, the film is undistinguished and 
superficial. The only obvious prob- 
lem facing the couple is whether to 
have sex or not (they don’t), and the 
film’s only attraction is Amanda 
Donohue walking naked through 
most of it. She is a very pretty girl, 
but tlial still does not make a turn- 
For commercial films, there is no 


was Blake Edwards bitter comedy 
That's Life, dealing with his own and 
his wife’s personal experiences, or so 
it scents, even if it is not slated in so 
many words. Jack Lemmon plays an 
architect, a hypochondriac terrified 
of old age and death, exasperated by 
everybody’s determination to cele- 
brate his Mill birthday, which he 
would gladly ignore, and frustrated 
by his career, full of compromises 
which prevented Iris becoming 
another Frank Lloyd Wright. Julie 
Andrews, who is act nail v Edwards’s 


Andrews, who is actually Edwards s 
wife, plays llic architect's spouse and 
the central character of the whole- 
film. In the opening sequence she is 
lying on an operating table, going 
through a test which will determine 
whether the tumour in her throat is 
malignant. For the rest of the 
weekend she spends with her family, 
she never tells anybody about the 
threat hanging over her head, brave- 
ly trying to support her slightly ridi- 
culous and despondent husband, 
and their three children: her preg- 
nant daughter who feels neglected 
hy her husband; her other daugntci , 
whose lover has thrown a tantrum, 

and her sun, the TV star. 

In spite of the fact that what the 
movie basically deals with is the 
glamorous, rich and famous, this is 
very much a family picture, touching 
because of the tinge of authentic 
pain that runs through it even at its 
funniest moments. The architect s 
complaints about his failed career 
sound suspiciously similar to some of 
Edwards’s own declarations in his 
latest interviews, and it is difficult 
not to be impressed with the loving 
portrait he paints of his wife. 

JOHN HUGHES’S Ferris Dueller's 
Day Off is another matter 
altogether. On the face of it. this is 
an amusing romp through Chicago, 
one day in the irresponsible life of a 
high-school student, who not only 


absents himself from classes by play- 
ing sick, but persuades hi:, girlfriend 
dn lire same ( 11**1 that sire- is very 
reluctant to dn so), lie also cults his 
best friend into filching his fathers 
Ferrari 1° give the events of the day 
more pizzaz. 

Matthew Broderick, the boy Irom 
War Games, plays the lead in ail 
engaging fashion and all in all, it is nn 
wonder lire film is such a box-olfiee 
success. 

Beneath it all. however, this is 
probably tire most immoral of John 
I luglres's pictures, which have never 
been noted fin morality. The pope of 
the teenage movies comes light out 
and proclaims that all adults, with- 
out exception, are morons, and 
while some of llic young ones aicn t 
completely devoid of mental poten- 
tial, they lire certainly a completely 
vacuous lot who don't give a damn 
about their future. It could be 
argued that the kids in the film ureu l 
exactly your average run-of-the-mill 
neighbourhood youngsters, hut they 
must certainly be representative ol 
something, judging by the terrific 
empathy of the largely American 
young audience, and that something 

ren 1 ! Vi TU Mllmi HiIiIl 1 . 


keeper and a call-girl tn relieve his 
sexual stress, is so stion^ yuii don’t 
even care that you are kept in the 
dark so lung about the purpose of the 
entire operation. 

Strangely enough, some frames 
from this picture appeared briefly in 
another Japanese item, Cootie 
Magazine, one of the most serious in- 
dictments of the gutter pi css ever put 
on film. The protagonist is a muck- 

■ ■ i k.IrtUUr Armiilnr 


raking reporter on a highly popular 
and absolutely disgusting TV gossip 
programme. In the course of his 
work, he hits lo dig into the most 
unsavoury aspects of ordinary 
Japanese life and the results are 

quite revolting. , tl . 

Another film which could in- 
directly be quite revealing for an 
Israeli audience, although it was 
made in Hongkong, is Just Like 
Weather. The unnecessarily compli- 
cated story may confuse matters 
here and there, but the theme is only 
too familiar to us all. A newly- 
married couple have to make up 

their minds whether they are pre- 
pared to sever their ties with the 
wife’s family uml emigrate to Amer- 
ica to join the young man’s mother, 
since they can’t make ends meet in 
Hongkong. At one point, out of 
idleness and desperation, the hus- 
handeven allows himself to he temp- 
ted into crime. 

LET ME wrap up this report with an 
Italian filnW a hit in its own country 
but naturally ignored by the Israeli 
distributors who lately have had very 
little faith in non-American pro- 
ducts. Let's Hope It's a Girl, by the 
veteran Mario Monicclli, is a kind of 
feminine version of a previous film 
of his 77n' Friends. Instead of dwell- 
ing on male friendship, he follows 
the relations within a family in which 
all the males arc weak dreamers, 
while the women are left to fend for 
themselves. 

If this sounds pretty militant at 
first sight . Monicelli’s gentle humour 
and humanity save the day. He also 
has a team of great actors to work 
with: Llv Ullman, Catherine De- 
neuve. Philipe Noiret and Bertrand 

Blicr. , . 

The only infuriating thing about 

the film is the atrocious dubbing, 
which doesn't even try lo fit the 
; Italian dialogue into the mouths of 
! the foreign actors. Otherwise, this is 
. one of the very few enjoyable pic- 
tures to come out of Italy lately. 

. Now that I look back at it, for six 
J days that I was at the festival, this 

isn't such a bad crop at all. o 


isn’t very admirable. 

WHILE BOTH these films are sure 
to be shown in Israel, and there will 
therefore be ample opportunity to 
elaborate on them, it is very doubtful 
whether any of the Far Eastern pic- 
tures in (he prbgramme will ever be 
released here, ntore’s the pity. The 
London Festival lias been remark- 
ably successful lately in introducing 
some ot the unknowns ot that cine- 
ma, and it pursued this policy in a 
most satisfactory fashion this year. 

The best news this time was that 
young (3ft) director Yosliiinilsu 
Morita is going strong. After The 
Family Game, a dazzling black com- 
edy was shown in all the European 
festivals a couple of years ago. Mori- 
la was represented here by two new- 
er pictures which had very little in 
common except their visual bril- 
liance. 

And Then is a stylish, turn-of-the- 
century love story, a beautifully shot 
period piece, reminiscent of the lnte 
Visconti. Deaths in Tokimeki is a 


Visconti. Deaths in Tokimeki is a 
thriller that manages to keep the 
audience riveted to its seals, despite 
the fact (hat most of the lime it is 
given only shreds of information 
which begin to make sense in the 
second half of the picture. 

But visually, the fate of a contract 
killer biding his time in a cuunlry 
house, with an ex-doctor for house- 
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ULPAN AKIVA 

Hebrew Language Improvement 
and Correct Spelling - 24 Days. 

For Vatiklm, Tourists and New Immigrants. 

In Comfortable Hotel surroundings at the Orson Beach Hotel - 
Sports facilities, swimming pool, beath. 

A joint learning experience for you, your 
family, your children and your friends. 

For. * civil Servants; * HotdBisot Senior Positions; * Directors ot 
Public ant) Private Companies; * Doctors and other Professionals.* 
Mwnbera of Klbbulzim and Moshavim; * Member® ol Labour Unions, 
* The General Public. 

SPECIAL 24 DAY COURSE 

gaming ol reading and writing lor Israelis who cannot read or 
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SOTHEBY'S 

FOUNDEDJ744 

JEWELRY SALES 

Spring 1987 - Geneva, London 

Sotheby’s international expert will examine 
jewelry and precious stones. 

Please contact our office, by December 5. 

JUDAICA - MAY 1987 , 
TFRI ] SALEM 

We accept manuscripts, books, religious artifacts, 
paintings and graphic material. 

Sotheby’s, 19 Dov Hos Street , Tel Aviv 6341 6 
Tel. 03-223822, 246897. Open: 9:00 a.m. -4:00 p.m. 
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Film briefs Dan Fainaru 
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Wfffcrvi^jhtsw^-sF t *ri -nif acfi rt -e*- TV *< 1 .1 ^ - 1 * .-• 1 >'. ?■ 


ABOUT LAJfT NlMIT - A nun-intii - umu'ily us 
^»nlc\asagl:is s ‘ , f w*Kr with js lmwrinj|:in 
gfieiiaslc- lie anil .lie nuvt in J l«-ir. Iivl 
inscther, h.m* » tljilil anJ n'p.uaU'. Inil Ilk" ciul 

ptoiniw* they mil *"uw “!»■»■»■ U ,c 

oHcrt HpHyM«‘'J fiiriwiM n-wiukitl in |UV>lkl- 
ablc fBshimi. with hiMrl-llitubs R«»l» 1 uwv uiul 
Dcnii Moore tin.- lovers. Jjiiiks lMnln 
woiks Imnl lo supply tin i-omii relief I In- 

senifllpcrv«silk-J**f ilm-.iijii proiniseil !«y ih»- 

(irigiiwl Dariii Maimi pl-iy »vir JnM mi jJh- w.i> 
bydiiedor tdwanl Zwk*k. 

AhlKNS - Oflkvr Ripley (Sipmruiry Wrjvt-r) 
££>05 liHik to filth i I he MiYMi-ii"ii% |!i:uil iirri-l-- 
Sal did ft niurJiToiiv j»h ou .i s|>;n« \liip in 
Ridley Suit'* Miiii. 1 his lime aimiiul lln 
KopciiCnUifieil from one spau-sliiiMua whole 
nlancl, »nd ihe pure scieiue-fkiionliorror yam 
islnjecled wilh a hreath «■[ liiimaiiily liy th tu- 
tor James Crtineri'H, wilh t viler ivuilh lh.m i« 
the original. 

ALLEGRO NtlN TROPI'll - Slones Jil'l 1H 
music by Dchiivsy, Dvorak, K>ivcl v Sihdius, 
Stririn«y and vtaiMi arc hrm/plit ki ifcc- 
saecn in a very ullisiclivo aminiUmn. If.ili.ti* 
production. 

ANNIE HAM. - Woody Allen's pcrsim-il film 
about the relationship ficrttvcfr .'to iH-makluxi 
couple. Touching, humwuus nntl totally lhii- 
vindng wilh the usual thick or terrific vrrlml 
and visual gags. 

BIG TROUBLE IN f.MTLK CHINA - Comic 
books have never been as infantile as this 
offspring of theirs. and ihul takes some doing. 
A moronic truck driver pairs «>fr with a diminu- 
livc Chinese restaurateur in San Francisco, Lo 


baftle an evil spirit that fins been kicking 
around for the last 2,000 vears. Big sets, spcciru 
effects and Utile else. With Kurt Russell and 


Kim Catrall. In Amcricu, this item has been 
peddled as great fun for (he mean at heart. 

BRAZIL^ No jolly trip lo Rio, this is George 
Orwell's 1984, revisited by Knfkn through lire 
perspective of Monty Python. A mad phantas- 


magoria of future oppressions and dreams, it 
has the kind of hlncfc humour that makes you 
feel guilty every time you amilc. Jonathan 
Pryceiitneman who strives for anonymity in a 
society guided only by the major needs of Us 
own gangrenous bureaucracy. Love finally 


(rrps him up and pushes hint Into tackling a 

S mlhai Is by definition undcfcal able. Terry 
bui directed this rich bill overlong reper- 
toire of ideas as if he was just assembling 
material for a film yet lo be made. 

THE BURMESE HARP - Kun Iclilknwu's 
remake of his 1956 award-winning anli-wnr 
picture, this time in colour and shot entirely on 
location. A Japanese soldier who witnesses the 
wjolatfoii ana death spread by the Second 
World War refuses to go back to normal life 
6Dii decides to stay behind in Burma, ns long as 
its earth is soaked In blood, A lyrical, moving 


rim'iu^lik' pnem, which tvlfoes ;m rcJcjIr^m 
often |ti>i nniiur gi'iii'rnlkin. 

COCA ('OLA KIP - Yugoslav enfant terrible 
Dusun Miiknvejcv «n-ni M Australia to show 
hmv A me nun jj/)|vrijf|j*nf will uiv the day, 
by lii’itfc in by crook. Using is an allegory the 
Cunlmiitatuiii Iv tween a suit-drink giani and 
.in iiidi'iKiulent pnuliuer in the bush, who 
il.ii % a > ti>yoiii|vk with it. Mure lame than most 
Alik.ivrjt'v ifciii?, it ‘dill Iras plenty of weird 
idi-.is. With l : iie Kolu ris amKirchi SciKvbi 

T1 IK COLOR Ptriti'I.K- A b|itekMiapu|>erH in 
drain your tear iluch. A black woman gruws 
f n iff » u a. ml and nets* >mtl .slavery ifiKi art utvom- 
plishid suid tulfdleii human (icing. Director 
oiv vui Snielbng milks every melodramatic 
Munition for all it 1» worth, painting the villains 


Munition for all it h worth, painting the villains 
nil black mid the ham nos nil innocent and pure 
at hear I . Whraipi tWiibcrg, Oprah Winfrey, 
Danny Glover aiul the rest of tnc cast lend n 


helping hand lo wlmt is assuredly the most 
profevdonul tearjerkcr to lie made in years. No 
wonder it is such a box nlficu success. 

BONN A FI .Ok AND 1IEK TWO HUSBANDS - 
Jorge A ni ado's novel about n woman wedded 
to the spirit of her irreverent Hist husband, a 
diarminu rogue, while being Ihc devoted wife 
of an di/erfy, boring pharmacist the rest oftftc 
lime, is given piquant trcumicnl by director 
Nino Rnrclto, fully exploiting the considerable 
charms of Sonin Brngn in thclcnd. 


lead. 


El. AMOR BRCJO (Bcwftched Lorej - The 
famous Manuel de Falla ballet extended and 
elaborated into a full-length feature. Curios 
Saura's third picture with danccr- 
chorcographer Antonio Gadcs is the weakest, 
neither the drama nor (he dancing fulfilling 
expectations. Cristina Hoyos is tnc widow 
Ire witched by the memory of her late, phi- 
landering husband and Laura del Sol the fickle 
woman who caused his death. 

THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY -The doubtful 
benefits of modern civilization seen from the 
perspective of a pygmy, mystified by the Coca- 
Cola he Gnds In the middle of nowhere. A 
South African comedy by James tfys. If not 
quite candid camera, very much in the spirit of 
It 

HEARTBURN - Nora Ephron adapted her 
own autobiographical novel about ncr mar- 
riage to philandering journalist Carl Bernstein 
into a superficial gossipy script which seems to 


be concerned with nothing move than settling 
private accounts. Mike Nichols prefers to have 
Jack Nicholson and Meryl Streep play (hem- 
selves to avoid any unpleasantness from per- 
sons directly affected by Ihe story, and the 
result can't oc anything but lame. Strictly for 
the fans of the two stars. 

JOSHUA THEN AND NOW - Ted Kotchcrf 
adapts another Mordechai Rlchlcr novel but 
this is a far cry from Duddy Kravitz. Joshua 


Shapira is another alley cal tram Mom real's St. 
urban neighbourhood, who almost makes h os 
n writer and marries into the aristocracy, only 
to realize that he will never hi- rid of his 
proletarian roots. Cut front a four -hour IV 
mfm-scKics, this h fragmented and stammering, 
but nas its funny momciiis ninom; iis many 
dreary ^ui£S. James WunrU is far iim earnest in 
the lead; Gahrielle Luure is mainly decora live 
as his spouse; and Alan Arkin steals most 
scenes ns his father. 

KISS OF THE SPIDKHWOM A N - A lioiimsc c- 
ttftl nnd a rcvolutionury share the same cell in an 
intagiiiury jail of an imaginary authoritarian 
state. Their ensuing rcftitfonship dwells on the 
relative notions of freedom , escape and itn- 
u|imiion. A fascinating, complex novel by 
Manuel Fulg becomes a virtuoso piece for two 
actors. William Hun (who got an Oy.nr for his 
performance! and Raul Julia, ft is tensely 
directed by I lector Bfthcnco, often confusing 
and us often entrancing. 

M1SHIMA - A highly elaborate but not quite 
successful attempt fo deal with the life, the 
credos ami (he work of Japanese author Yttkio 
Mlshinia, a genius, a homosexual and a fascist 


who committed seppuku after a failed iiucmpl 
to organize o military coup d'ftm. Director 
Paul Schrader fries to understand it all through 


a detailed account of Mishima's lad day, com- 
bined with flashbacks from his past, and 
selected dramatizations of his works. It works 
better as an exercise in eccentric film-making 
than as a huntun tragedy. 

MONA LISA - Worth seeing for Ihc perform- 
ance of Bob I taskin' us an outdated gangster 
who, after seven years in jail, becomes the 
bodyguard of a black call-girt servicing dienes 
all over London. Strong direction by Neil 
Jordan. Kafhy Tyson is persuasive as the 
high-class hooker with a hig chip on her shoul- 
der, but the script aspires to symbolic profundi- 
ties it never achieves. 

MONTENEGRO - Gaatarbelter- the imported 
workers from the South of Europe who do the 
dirty jobs of Ihc North - arc the subject of 
Yugoslav director Dusaci Makavejev’s film, 
Brilliant. 

NATIONAL LAMPOON’S ANIMAL HOUSE 
-Certainly the bawdiest, most outrageous, and 
antagonistic Interpretation of American col- 
lege life In the early '60s and veiy probably the 
funniest as well. 

THE NEVER ENDING STORY - Multi- 
milltomdollar production of the first half of 
Michael Endc's bestseller about a boy asked to 
move Into the imaginary land of Fantasia to 
save it from annihilation. The original inten- 
tion, of using the fairy-tale as a warning against 
human imagination going dry and fhe conse- 
quent destruction of human existence, tends to 
get lost In the luxurious abundance of special 
effects. Director Wolfgang Petersen prettified 


everything fur the benefit nf the camera. In the 
end,' l J clcrM.-ii had ,i nmnumcnial row wilh the 
author- whi Misked to have his name removed 
from the credits - hui this didn't hurt the film 
one JillJe hii ;n Ihe box office, 

UTKI.LO - J ; r;m>:o Zvfirclli's adaptation uf 
VerdiS npkf.i k dunning visually, and hound In 
(asciiiulc llinse who arc less concerned with 
fidelity In die Hard :«nl the original wore and 
more interested in action on the screen. Plncido 
Dnmingo Inis found his best film role yet; Kalya 
Riceinrclli looks like the clus&it Desdenumn; 
nnd Jusiino 0\ u is a lago who sc-uns to be 
trai/red for the cinema. However, chunks of 
missing music and numerous dramniic liberties 
htc Lumud to enrage the purisis. 

PIRATES -Waller Malthau plays Captain Red 
as a dose kin nf Long John Silver, Captain 
Hook und every other villainous buccaneer 
whoever prowled the high was in thisspcclturu- 
lnr Polanski spoof of the swashbuckling genre. 
Sadly lacking in plot and action, It hns plenty of 
sneering comments on human noture to save it 
from foundering altogether. 

PROM QUEKN - A profoundly ilcsnerate 

e >rlndt of Israel today, ns reflected in a 
lording school in which violence and intoler- 
ance nre rumpani, and force is the only valid 
argument. Yitzhak "Zcppcl" Yeshurun's film 
Is disjointed, frogmenicd nnd y»metimcs clum- 
sy, but shouldn't lie ignored. With Alon About- 
houl, Vifzhiik Ben-Ncr and A viral Beer. 

REUBEN REUBEN - Tom Cnnii plays n dissi- 
puled, ulcuholie, Icclietous, rumpled Welsh 
pncl who survives by lecturing iiboiil his own 
px a (ry nt ladies' tea patties in Anterium serf?' 
iirbia. inlcUigeni cnienainniciil. 

RICOCHETS - 'Hie life of an Israeli patrol in 
Lebanon during the last few weeks before the 
pull-back is portrayed from a strictly Israeli 

R ain! of view. The soldiers arc endearing, 
umanc and bright; the Arabs, a faceless 
threat. The realistic acting creates an authentic 
atmosphere, alhinst as if this were a 
documentary shot by one side about its own 
people and limited only to that aspect. As far as 
ilm com. director Eli Cohen made on efficient. 


this goes, director Eli Cohen made on efficient, 
often moving portrait of the life, frustrations 
and pent-up anger of the average Israeli soldier 
fighting .1 war whore essence has lone been lv$t 
on him. Ronnie Finkovilch, Alon Aboislboul 
and Shaul Mizrahi head one of the most 
homogeneously successful casts in recent 
Israeli films. 

A ROOM WITH A VIEW - Adapted from an 
early E.M. Forster novel. James Ivory's film h 
an amusing society game, in which everybody 
tries to keep up appearances and anyone whe 
doesn't Is considered dangerous to Ihe well- 
being of the gentry. Helena Bonham-Caitcr i» 
almost prepared to give up passionate Julian 
Sands for snobbish Daniel Day-Lewis, while 


Mnggic Smith wrings Her haunts In dtsp.iir. 
doing nil the wrung things, which lend, t>1 
course, ip the right results. 

KUM1IJ.E FISII - Franks Ford Coppohi’i 
display nf sheer virtuosity in this hliick-.tnd- 
yyIiiic tribute in the ynulli -oriental I filnr. uf the 
Fifties. It is nil nlmuL being horn on ihenphl ni 
wrong side of the truck* and about ihc myth nl 
the motorcycle iird the le/iiiier jacket. Milt 
Dillon ami Diana Lime urc sin rounded by 
supporting actors, such ax Nicholas Gigc. whia 
crowd them off the screen. 


SJIOAH - A irnluur experience in the annuls i>I 
otir century, a orilliaiuly conceived, deeply 
dliimbingniiri profoundly affecting miimmotn 
work, which takes the Holocaust out of the 


history books and drops it right in our Ians. In 
nine and « half hour* of interviews, ClnmJc 
Lnnziihinn fills in all Ikic demits which trans- 
form the mechanism of genocide from un 
idvslmci idea In kiorrific reaLity and M llic sumc 
time offers a despairing image of ihc world 
which could conceive U sn ihomughly and 
cnulri gn mi living without learning anything 
mil of ii. No responsible human wring can 
afford lu miss this essential lesson. 

THREE MEN ANJ) A CRADLE - ITirec eon* 
firmed bachelors are pit-sen led with n baby girl, 
fathered by one or diem, and huve to cope with 
llic unexpected burden, while the mother is 
away mnlcing a living ns li fashion model In 
America, A French comedy, which heal all iJic 
American blockbusters ui the box office, this is 
a oili 1 piece hy director C'oline Serreau, who 
takes an unniscd Incik ni lire way men, wlm 
think of lliemselvcs as macho, would handle 
chores IbnujUit to he 'Voman’Si work." Michel 
lhmiL'iiAh, us the curly-headed designer, who is 
the first to fall in Invc with the new member of 
the family, is the best of Ihe cast. 

TROUBLE IN MINI) - Another intimate piece 
from director Alan Rudolph ( Choose Afej, this 
time about an ca-cop released from jail ^Kvis 
Krisloffcrson) who goes back to the bar kept by 
anoldacquaiiltnrioc (Genevieve Bujold) where 
he meets & worthless punk t Keith Carradine) 
and his timid wife (Lori Singer). Carradine 
dreams of easy riches, Singer takes up with 
Kristoffersun for relief, ano the movie com- 
bines Inis of atmosphere with some very tough 
action. Characters are stronger than pint. 

VAGABONDK - French director Agnes Varda 
paints the portrait of the ultimate drop-out 
deciding to reject society, n sc ere Lory refusing 
any compromises whatsoever, sinking deeper 
into her own private hell of solitude and misery 
as ihc price she has to pay for total nnd absolute 
freedom. A powerful And depressing film, 
featuring an unusually strong performance by 
Sandrinc Bonnnire. 

Some of the films listed are restricted lo adult 
audiences. Please check with the cinema. 
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ARMON Tel. 720706 

TOOTH FOR 
TOOTH 

. Pt». I0p.in. 

SSL and weekdays 7:30. 9:^1) 

ULY Tel. 744238 

3rd week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat, and weekda ys 7:15, 0:30 

OASIS Td. 739592 

RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:30,9:40 

Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 

ORDEA Tel. 721720 

8lh week 

RICOCHETS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. 7: li, 9:30 

_ Weekdays 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 

RAV-GAN1 Tel. 797121 

down and 

_ OUT IN 
BEVERLY HELLS 

: Fl i %-ib., 12:20 

Wc ^gJf 9;S0 

SWORD IN 
THE STONE 

.Sat, li a.m. 


2nd week 

KISS OF THE 
SPIDERWOMAN 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sol. 7,9:40 
Weekdays 5,7, 9:40 

MARY POH'INS 
Snt. 1 1 ii m. 

RAVGSNl 

5th week 

3 HOMMES ET 
UN COUFIN 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Snt. 7:30,9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:30,9:40 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Sat. I U ni. 


DANIEL HOTEL 

The Auditorium 

Sal., Sun. 7:15,9:30 

FX 

Murder by Illusion 

* BRYAN BROWN 

* PR1AN P ENNEHY 

DAVIE Tel. 540761 

PROM QUEEN 

Sat. 7:15.9:30 
Weekdays 4:30,7:15, 9:30 

HECHAL Tel. 81^05 

3rd week 

TOP GUN 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15. 9:30 



3rd week 

JOSHUA THEN 
AND NOW 

Fri. 10p.m. 

Sat. 7:30. 9:40 
Weekdays 5, 7:30, 9:40 

‘ 200, LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
Sat. 11 a.m. 


HERZLIYA 


dan accadia 

CINEMA CLUB 

Tel.052-557799 

Fri 2:30 

R ETURN to o z 

Sat. 5:30. 7:30, 9:30 
Weekdays 1, 9:30 

DOWN AND OUT 

IN BEVERLY HILLS 


BIG TROUBLE 
IN LITTLE CHINA 

Sat. and weekdays 7: 15, 9:15 


HOLON 


armon 31 

7 lhwtck 

RICOCHETS 

("Two Fingers From Sidon") 

Fn- 10 p.m. _ 

Sat. and weekdays 7:30, 9:30 

SMASH 
Sat. 11:30p.m. 

PINK floyd, the wall 

Thur. 11:30 p.m. 

nnsKir Td. 84i«35 


RUTHLESS 

PEOPLE 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sal. and weekdays 7: 15. 9 JO 


MATNAS HOLON 

HAUNTED 

HONEYMOON 

Sil.-Wcd. 7:13,9:30 

THE GREAT 
BALLOON 
ADVENTURE 

Weekdays 4 


2nd week 

THE HITCHER 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7:15,9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


PETAH TIKVA 


G.G. HECHAL I 

Tel. 917374 

2nd week 

TOP GUN 

SaL 7:15,9:30 

Sun., Mon. , Wed, , Thur. 4:30, 7:15 , 
9:30 


2nd week 

HANNAH AND 
HER SISTERS 

FH. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7.9:30 

Weckdays4:i0, 7:15.9:30 

E HECHaTJ 

4th week 

the color 

PURPLE 

Fri. 10o.m. 

Sal. 6:45, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:15, 6:45, 9:30 


GIVATAYIIV1 


HADAR Tel. 719002 

LAST TANGO 
IN PARIS 

Fri. 10 p.m. 

Sat. 7,9:30 

Weekdays 4:30, 7, 9:30 


RAMAT 

HASHARON 


KOCHAV Tel. 491979 

SHORT CIRCUIT 

Fri. 9:30 p.m.; Sat. II a.m., 7 
Sun., Mon. 7;Tue., Wed., Thur. 4,7 

COCA COLA KID 

Fri. 11 :45 p.m.; Sat. 1:30,9:30 
Weekdays 9:30 p.m. 


ItIRYATONO 


COMMUNITY CENTRE 

HASHIGAON 

HAGADOL 

Israeli film 
Fri. 9:30p.m. 

Sat. 11 a.m. ,6:30 
Mon.,Tuc.6;30 
Wed. 4:30.6:34 

WITNESS 

Sat., Mon. v Tuc., Wed. 9p.m. 


BAT' YAM 


ATZMAUT Tel. 866320 

2nd week 

TOP GUN 

Sat. 7:13, 9:30 
Weekdays 4:30, 7:15,9:30 
Tuc. 7:15, 9:30 only 


cm 


November 2B4)eoember 5 
Fri. 14:00 GloUetta DegU Spirit! dir: 


Long Day's Journey Into Night dir ; 
Sidney Lumet (small hall); 21:30 
Vlridlana dir: Luis Diinuel 


Federico Fellini; 16:30 Lea Deui Wed. 19:00 First Blood dir: Ted 


Anglais dir: Francois Truffaut 
Sat. 17:30 I Clowns dir: Federico 
Fellini; 19:30 Annie Hall dir: 
Woody Allen; 21:30 Body Hem dir: 
Lawrence Kasdan 


Kotchetf; 19.00 Plckporitet dir: 
Robert Bresson (small hall); 
21:00 The Seventh Seal dir: Ing- 
mar Bergman (small hall); 21:30 
Ram bo with Sylvester StaUoue 


Mon. 19:00 Father PanchnH din Thur. 19:00 Apur Smuir dir: Salya- 
Salyajlt Ray; 19;00 Monkey Bust-" jit Ray; J9;3U Lo FetHeMarchandfi 


ness with The Mant Brothers 
(small hall); 21:00 Dhordo AIM- 
Uliana with Marcello Masiioinii- 
. oi; 21:30 Cutter And Bone dir: 
Ivan Passer 

Tuc-' 16:00 The Four Feathers dir: 
Zoltan Korda; 19:00 Apar*ft!odlr: 
Salyafh Ray? 19:00 Jerusalem: 
I Profile Of A Changing City 
1 documentaries (small hall); 20:45 


D'allumettea dir: Jeon Renoir: La 
Cliuta De La MaUon Usher dir: 
Jean Epstein (small hall); 21:09 
Lolita dir: Stanley Kubrick; 21:30 
Tba Woman In The Window dir; 


16:00 The Four Feathers dir: Fritz Lang (small hall); 24:00 ! 

tan Korda; 19:00 AparaJlto dir: Escape From Alcatraz With CUnt 

yalh Rayr 19:00 Jerusalem: Eastwood 

»f11e Of A Changing City Fri. 14:00 Amacord dir: Federico 

umenfaries (small hall); 20:45 Fellini 
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